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Week Ending Friday, November 1, 1985 


International Stability 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
October 26, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

As you know, Nancy and I were in New 
York City this week to help mark the 40th 
anniversary of the United Nations. I re- 
member well that summer in 1945 when, 
out of the great devastation of World War 
II, the United Nations was born. 

Well, this week also marks another impor- 
tant anniversary. Just 2 years ago, the 
United States came to the rescue of democ- 
racy and of hundreds of American students 
in Grenada. All of us can be proud of the 
swift response of our country, together with 
Grenada’s democratic Caribbean neighbors 
to the SOS from Grenada’s Governor Gen- 
eral Paul Scoon. He appealed for our help 
to restore order in his country, threatened 
by the machinery of dictatorship. The 
scores of Communist-bloc advisers that we 
found on the island, not to mention the 
supplies of Soviet arms and files of secret 
treaties with Communist states, showed the 
world what the people of Grenada had 
learned firsthand how Communist revolu- 
tionaries can hijack an entire country. 

Today Grenada is free, and we’re helping 
rebuild their economy. Their democratical- 
ly elected leader, Herbert Blaize, told me 
there’s more to be done, but “thanks to 
America, we will make it work.” 

Well, the deep desire to be free moves 
people everywhere to resist oppression, 
from Afghanistan to Cambodia, Angola, 
Ethiopia, and Nicaragua. Make no mistake, 
the attempt to impose repressive dictator- 
ships subordinated to Soviet objectives is a 
fundamental source of tension in many re- 
gions of the world. This is why our support 
for struggling resistance forces shall not 
cease, why in my address to the U.N. I pro- 
posed a three-part initiative to resolve re- 
gional conflicts. First, negotiations among 
warring parties to end the violence and to 


bring about the democratic reforms and re- 
spect for human rights essential for national 
reconciliation. Second, once progress is 
made by those directly involved, the United 
States and the Soviet Union should negoti- 
ate the elimination of all foreign military 
presence and flow of outside arms. Third, 
when progress is made through negotiations 
to end the violence, to bring about demo- 
cratic reforms and to eliminate the foreign 
military presence, the United States will ask 
other nations to join in supporting econom- 
ic recovery and reconstruction. 

When I meet with General Secretary 
Gorbachev in Geneva, I intend to make our 
regional peace initiative a key part of our 
discussions. How can we discuss the goal of 
a more peaceful and civilized world without 
discussing those places where peace is 
being violated and innocent people are 
being killed? Does the Soviet Union share 
our conviction that true peace must rest on 
the right of all people to choose their desti- 
ny, to grow and develop free from coercion 
and fear? Well, we shall see in Geneva. Sec- 
retary of State Shultz will be taking up 
these and other issues on his forthcoming 
trip to Moscow. 

We Americans are practical. We seek 
practical solutions to problems that seemed 
intractable, from achieving the universal 
immunization of children to finding new 
ways to protect civilization against missile 
attack. Talking about a safer world is not 
good enough; we must make it happen. 

I had detailed discussions with some of 
our allied leaders this past week. Our con- 
versations convinced me more than ever 
that we are on the right track. We’re nego- 
tiating hard with the Soviet Union on re- 
ducing offensive nuclear weapons. We have 
proposals on the table for deep reductions 
and are examining their counterproposal. 
We’re also determined to move ahead on 
research and testing of our Strategic De- 
fense Initiative to see whether an effective 
nonnuclear defense against a nuclear attack 
is feasible. 
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Finally, we're combating the deadly 
menace of international terror. Our action 
weeks ago to apprehend the Palestinian hi- 
jackers was not our last. We're working 
with all peace-loving nations to create a 
united front against terrorism, and we’re 
fighting the international narcotics traffick- 
ers poisoning our youth. 

The First Lady’s drug conference at the 
United Nations, which Nancy hosted this 
week, bringing together 31 first ladies from 
around the world, will raise global aware- 
ness and hopefully touch the conscience of 
the world. 

This has been an important week. We 
have held high our banner for personal 
freedom, human progress, and global peace. 
Now we must go forward to do what is not 
only practical and beneficial but what is 
right and just. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal 
Government 





Remarks Upon Receiving the Survey’s Final 
Report. October 28, 1985 





I'm delighted that all of you are here 
today. First, the distinguished leaders of the 
Grace Congressional Caucus—Chairman 
Beau Boulter and Cochairman Buddy 
Roemer and Gordon Humphrey—also, rep- 
resentatives from Associations United To 
Cut Federal Spending—38 trade organiza- 
tions led by Wayne Smith, who advised the 
caucus—and lastly, former members of the 
Grace commission and of another of my fa- 
vorite organizations, Citizens Against Gov- 
ernment Waste, cochaired by Peter Grace 
and Jack Anderson. 

You know, Peter, every time you’re here 
I start thinking about how the Grace con- 
tingent keeps growing in numbers, in 
power, and in influence. Believe me, noth- 
ing delights me more, because we need a 
people’s lobby here in Washington. 
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All of you are here today because of your 
deep concern about a problem in govern- 
ment that’s easy to talk about in terms of 
saving billions of dollars a year. The war 
against waste and inefficiency is worth 
waging on just these grounds alone, but I 
know your involvement goes even beyond 
this. The people who came before us in this 
nation put a heavy emphasis on what is 
today almost a forgotten virtue. 

I remember back in Dixon, Illinois, when 
I was growing up, it was called thriftiness. 
Thriftiness was a quality appreciated as a 
kind of signal about the maturity and judg- 
ment of a person or institution, an indica- 
tion that deeper values were there. Some of 
you in business have noticed that when a 
company gets in trouble, there are more 
serious problems than simple inefficiency— 
all sorts of projects and activities that are 
wasteful or marginal and a neglect of those 
products or services that made the firm suc- 
cessful in the first place. 

Well, government is no different. And as 
the people here know better than most, the 
Federal Government was headed a few 
years ago in much the same direction. It 
was neglecting essential tasks like protect- 
ing our nation’s security abroad and uphold- 
ing the law at home while it built gigantic 
bureaucracies to handle all sorts of prob- 
lems, problems it was neither competent 
nor intended to handle. 

I used to use an example in some of my 
mashed-potato circuit days about the town 
that decided that they would have better 
traffic safety if they raised the height of 
their traffic signs and various warning signs 
from 5 feet above the ground to 7 feet 
above the ground. And then, the Federal 
Government stepped in and said they had a 
department to come in and help them, and 
their plan was to lower the streets 2 feet. 
[Laughter] 

Well, then these special interests became 
involved. Pretty soon the way to a prosper- 
ing political career was to vote for higher 
appropriations and for grand, new spending 
schemes that appeal to this or that voting 
bloc. And if this pattern of putting politics 
over country sounds familiar, that’s because 
it is. Historians have frequently seen in this 
“bread and circuses” climate the signs of 
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government in decline and a nation in 
decay. 

Faith in our democratic system—and 
without that faith democracy simply can’t 
work—was being undermined. As James 
Madison said, “It’s the gradual and silent 
encroachments of governments, not sudden 
revolutions, that prove to be the threat to 
freedom.” So, it was the average citizen 
who harbored enormous feelings of resent- 
ment toward government and an enormous 
sense of frustration. They believed the only 
voices that were heard in this city were 
those of the organized lobbies or special 
interests, not the taxpayers. 

Those of you associated with the Grace 
commission have forthrightly and without 
apologies helped change all of this. You’ve 
shown that citizens from every walk of life 
could come to the Capitol and not only 
make their voices heard but persuade and, 
yes, push and prod government to change 
its ways. 

The Grace commission stood back and 
took a look at government, concluded that 
the Federal Government had lost its moor- 
ings, came up with concrete proposals on 
how to recover those moorings. But, as I 
know Peter believes, the most important 
part of the job is upon us—making sure that 
the Grace commission is not remembered 
as just another government commission and 
that its recommendations don’t become just 
another pile of reports gethering dust in the 
Library of Congress; in short, implementing 
as many recommendations as possible. 

And on this point, I’ve just come from a 
meeting with the Domestic Policy Council. 
I’ve received a final report that shows we 
are going forward with over 80 percent—as 
a matter of fact, 83 percent of the commis- 
sion’s recommendations. Many have already 
been implemented; others included in the 
’°86 budget; and a number will be proposed 
in the ’87 budget. Even with the recom- 
mendations deferred at this time, we have 
every intention of trying to implement as 
many of them as possible in the future. 

I’ve asked Jim Miller to have OMB con- 
tinue to monitor our progress and report to 
me periodically through the Domestic 
Policy Council. I also thanked Peter Grace 
at the close of the meeting, and let me do 
so now again publicly. 


Peter, I can think of few Americans who 
have done more to make the people’s voice 
heard in Washington. You shook this city 
up. You put the issue of waste and ineffi- 
ciency front and center on the public 
agenda, and I am grateful to you and so is 
America. But now, we must work together 
to get your recommendations through the 
Congress, and that’s what this people’s 
lobby of yours is all about. It’s why the Con- 
gressional Caucus leaders who are here 
today are so important. Imagine the cour- 
age of these Members of Congress who 
would dare to associate themselves with 
such a clearcut effort to thwart the special 
interests. And I want to thank each one of 
them who are here today. 

In carrying on this battle, you’re going to 
need the help of the largest pressure group 
of all—the taxpayers. And that’s why the 
multimillion dollar, nonpartisan campaign 
by the advertising council is so important in 
helping to inform and educate the taxpay- 
ers. 

And finally, that’s why the work of the 
trade associations and Citizens Against Gov- 
ernment Waste are also vital—vital in the 
battle against budget deficits and vital to 
the strength and resiliency of the democrat- 
ic system and public confidence in our gov- 
ernment. 

So, I want to congratulate you on all that 
you've done. You know, I’ve mentioned this 
to you before, but I can well remember a 
time when waste and inefficiency were 
thought of as issues without any political 
appeal, issues that stirred little interest in 
the media or among the seers and sayers of 
Washington. Well, all of that has changed. 

Government management—mismanage- 
ment, I should say, is a hot story, and the 
Grace commission has played a key role in 
bringing the change about. In fact, I want 
you to know the vigor with which you’ve 
pursued this fight has inspired me on other 
closely related matters, and once again, the 
issue is your issue—making government re- 
sponsive to the people. 

First, I must warn the Congress that their 
unwillingness to deal with the debt ceiling 
and to take responsible action on the deficit 
is creating a large and unnecessary prob- 
lem. We’re running up against the possibili- 
ty that we may have to disinvest the Social 
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Security Trust Fund, shortchanging that 
trust fund of accumulated interest, all be- 
cause of the inexcusable dithering and delay 
in meeting the responsibilities about raising 
the debt ceiling. 

So, please help us convince them— 
present company exempted; they’re con- 
vinced—that the time for political games- 
manship was over long ago. 

All of us know the importance of an ef- 
fective resolution this year to our deficit 
problem, and I happen to think the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings proposal is an ex- 
cellent one. This proposal is linked closely 
to what you’re doing, because if we can 
adopt the plan, we can maintain our com- 
mitment to a strong defense while provid- 
ing a framework for the Grace reforms and 
a device for flushing out waste and ineffi- 
ciency. Congress must not fail the people 
on this. 

And second, I think some of you know 
that we have a tax reform plan on the 
agenda this fall. It’s a plan I’m certain has 
the support of the American people. Right 
now, Congress is in deliberation on this 
matter, and that deliberative process is 
something I deeply respect. I will await its 
outcome attentively. But let it be said 
today, I believe that the essential items of 
tax reform, as I’ve outlined them, have the 
support of the American people. And I 
want action on this plan; I want action this 
year and so do the people. 

Believe me, if necessary, I’m prepared to 
spend a lot more time with Congress at 
Christmas this year than either of us origi- 
nally anticipated. [Laughter] 

Well, let me conclude by, again, thanking 
Peter Grace and all those thousands of pa- 
triotic Americans who gave unstintingly of 
their time, their efforts, and their talents to 
help the Government. And let me assure 
you that we, for our part, will not rest in 
the fight to have their recommendations 
implemented. 

So, again, thank all of you. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


National Hospice Month, 1985 





Proclamation 5397. October 28, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Hospices play an important role in our 
national medical care system. Terminally ill 
hospice patients receive expert medical 
care while they and their families can de- 
velop essential emotional and spiritual sup- 
port. 

Hospices have shown their ability to pro- 
vide appropriate, competent, and compas- 
sionate care. Under the hospice concept, 
each program has a team of physicians, 
nurses, social workers, pharmacists, psycho- 
logical and spiritual counselors, and commu- 
nity volunteers—all trained to assist the ter- 
minally ill. The team works together to care 
for patients and their families, especially 
helping them to cope with their pain and 
grief. 

Hospices are rapidly becoming full part- 
ners in our health care system. In Novem- 
ber 1983, hospice care benefits became 
available to people under Medicare. Many 
private insurance carriers and employers 
have also recognized the value of hospice 
care and included hospice benefits in their 
health care plans. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
155, has designated the month of Novem- 
ber 1985 as “National Hospice Month” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the month of November 
1985 as National Hospice Month, and I 
direct the appropriate government officials, 
all citizens, and interested organizations 
and associations to observe this month with 
activities that recognize this important 
event. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
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the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:09 p.m., October 28, 1985] 


National Farm-City Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5398. October 28, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


American farmers are the most produc- 
tive in the world. But without farm machin- 
ery, fuel, electric power, chemical products, 
and other supplies from industry, our farms 
could never have achieved this remarkable 
level of efficiency. 

American consumers have the widest va- 
riety and the most plentiful supply of food 
and fiber products that can be found any- 
where. But without adequate transporta- 
tion, processing, and marketing, our con- 
sumers could not reap the full benefits of 
our bounteous farms, orchards, and ranches. 

It is the successful synergism of farms, 
towns, cities, industry, and business that 
makes the United States a cornucopia for its 
own citizens, able to share its superabun- 
dance with a world where large regions 
suffer from critical shortages of food, often 
because of policies that discourage initiative 
and thwart progress. 

To arrive at a better appreciation of how 
our American system works—with its coop- 
eration between farm workers and city 
workers—we set aside in each November a 
Farm-City Week. During this time we seek 
to highlight the contributions that farmers 
and city dwellers, working together, make 
to the bounty, vitality, and strength of our 
Nation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning No- 
vember 22, 1985, through November 28, 
1985, as National Farm-City Week. I call 
upon all Americans, in rural areas and in 
cities alike, to join in recognizing the ac- 
complishments of our productive farmers 
and of our urban residents in working to- 


gether in a spirit of cooperation and inter- 
dependence to create abundance, wealth, 
and strength for the Nation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:10 p.m., October 28, 1985] 


National Family Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5399. October 28, 1985 





By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


America’s families are America’s greatest 
strength. Just as American society is more 
than the sum of its parts, families are more 
than just collections of individuals. 

It is within the family that we first gain 
an understanding of who we are; that we 
learn to give and receive love; that we 
learn to respect the individuality of others; 
that we grow to be strong, healthy adults 
able to take our place in the larger families 
of community, country, and the world. 
Through the family we pass on our tradi- 
tions, our rituals, and our values. From our 
families we receive the love, encourage- 
ment, and education needed to meet life’s 
challenges. Family life also provides a stim- 
ulus for the spiritual growth that fosters 
probity of character, generosity of spirit, 
and responsible citizenship. 

It is important that we dedicate ourselves 
to the promotion of strong families for, with 
their strength, commitment, and loyalty, 
they form the hearth and heart of our na- 
tional life. As an eminent American educa- 
tor has wisely observed: “The security and 
elevation of the family and of family life are 
the prime objects of civilization, and the 
ultimate ends of all industry.” Special con- 
cern is due to troubled families, for we rec- 
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ognize that any chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link. At their best, strong families 
are small communities of love. Let us help 
them prosper. 

National Family Week gives us a chance 
to honor all families and especially to honor 
those Americans who have extended the 
love and support of their families to a child 
through adoption or foster care. By giving 
the shelter of their loving arms to such a 
child on a temporary or permanent basis, 
these Americans demonstrate in a special 
way the unconditional love that only fami- 
lies can provide. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
31, has designated the week of November 
24 through 30, 1985, as “National Family 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of November 24 
through November 30, 1985, as National 
Family Week. I invite the Governors of the 
several states, the chief officials of local gov- 
ernments, the leaders in industry, and all 
Americans to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. As we cel- 
ebrate this Thanksgiving Week, I also invite 
all Americans to give thanks for the many 
blessings that they have derived from their 
family relationships and to reflect upon the 
importance of maintaining strong families. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:11 p.m., October 28, 1985] 


Centennial Year of Liberty in the 
United States 





Remarks on Signing H_J. Res. 407 and 
Proclamation 5400. October 28, 1985 





Three very nice young people. I will 


speak about them in a few moments. Lee 
Iacocca, chairman of the Statue of Liberty- 
Ellis Island Foundation, honored guests, and 
ladies and gentlemen, on this date in 1886, 
President Grover Cleveland stood on an 
island in New York Harbor to dedicate a 
statue entitled “Liberty Enlightening the 
World.” Ninety-nine years later, the statue 
is known by a more familiar affectionate 
name, the Statue of Liberty or simply, Miss 
Liberty. 

She’s cherished across America, and the 
torch that she bears is recognized through- 
out the world as a symbol of human free- 
dom. The Statue of Liberty was conceived 
and created by the French sculptor Fred- 
eric Bartholdi. 

Legend has it that as he worked, he mod- 
eled the statue’s face—that face of utter 
calm and nobility—on the features of his 
own mother. Completed, the statue rose 
more than 150 feet and was constructed of 
200,000 pounds of hand-hammered copper 
sheathing hung on an iron frame engi- 
neered by Gustav Eiffel, who later designed 
the Eiffel Tower. 

On July 4th, 1884, the statue was present- 
ed to the American Ambassador to France. 
Built using funds donated by the French 
people, she was then dismantled and 
shipped to the United States. Then, she was 
rebuilt using funds donated by the Ameri- 
can people, including money raised by 
schoolchildren. Ever since, she’s stood on 
her island in that great harbor lighting the 
way to freedom. 

Just a few hundred yards away, there’s a 
second island, Ellis Island. Between 1892 and 
1954, nearly 17 million immigrants to the 
New World passed through the Ellis Island 
checkpoint. Most immigrants moved 
through the checkpoint in a few hours to 
begin their new lives in America and free- 
dom. And I like to picture the scene as a 
boatload of immigrants leaving Ellis Island 
for New York, they pass Miss Liberty and 
crowd the rails to gaze. Someone on board 
knows English, he reads and translates the 
inscription that the statue bears, words that 
have proclaimed the meaning of America 
for millions of immigrants, for shiploads of 
returning soldiers in two great wars, for 
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every family that has ever visited that glori- 
ous statue. 

And those words: “Give me your tired, 
your poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, the wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore. Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tost, to me. I lift my lamp beside 
the Golden Door.” Well, many of those im- 
migrants remain at the rails until Miss Lib- 
erty is lost in the fog. It would be no sur- 
prise if some shed tears of joy. 

In recent years, it became all too appar- 
ent that Ellis Island and Miss Liberty, her- 
self, were being ravaged by the passing of 
decades. Nearly half of all Americans can 
trace their ancestry to someone who passed 
through the Ellis Island checkpoint. But 
that island, which should be a proud memo- 
rial to our forebearers, had instead become 
a sad and ramshackled place. 

Miss Liberty, for her part, had been badly 
corroded by decades of salt air; her iron 
supports had weakened; in places, she’d 
become pocked with jagged, rusty holes. In 
places— 

Well, then, in 1982 the Statue of Liberty- 
Ellis Island Foundation was formed to re- 
store Miss Liberty and rebuild Ellis Island, 
and to do so with private funds. This effort 
has become one of the largest private sector 
initiatives in American history. Across 
America, everyone is lending a hand; major 
corporations are making contributions; 
small businesses are helping out. And I’m 
pleased to say that just as schoolchildren 
helped raise the money to build her pedes- 
tal and install Miss Liberty back in the 
1880’s, today, a century later, they’re huld- 
ing bake sales and car washes to see to it 
that she gets the restoration she needs. Let 
me give you just three of many stirring ex- 
amples. 

Michael Haverly, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has raised over $5,000 for the statue by 
going door to door with an appeal to help 
Miss Liberty. Well, I’m proud to be in Mi- 
chael’s company here in the Rose Garden 
today. 

And then, there is Amy Nessler, of West 
Deptford Township, New Jersey, who 
brought a jar of 365 pennies into her first 
grade class to help raise money for the 
Statue of Liberty. The pennies had been 
collected 15 years earlier by Amy’s mother, 
who, day by day, put one into a jar to mark 


the time that her fiance was in Vietnam. 
And now, after all these years, they felt it 
was only appropriate to give these special 
coins to Lady Liberty, who symbolizes what 
Amy’s dad fought for—freedom. Well, I’m 
very happy that Amy, her mother, and 
father are here with us today. 

And finally, there is Donna Daley, a 13- 
year-old from Ridgeland, South Carolina. 
When Donna’s hometown learned that she 
was losing her sight to an incurable eye 
disease, they pitched in to raise money to 
send her and her family to visit the Statue 
of Liberty. However, Donna, in the spirit of 
generosity, donated part of this contribution 
to the Liberty Restoration Project. And, 
Donna, you’re a fine example to us all. 

So far this private sector initiative has 
raised more than $170 million, well on its 
way to its goal of 230 million. Today Miss 
Liberty and Ellis Island are surrounded by 
scaffolding; workers are on the sites 24 
hours a day. Among countless other repairs, 
they’re giving the statue new iron supports 
and fitting her pedestal with the tallest hy- 
draulic elevator in America. On Ellis Island, 
they’re giving the main building a new 
roof, replacing the copper towers, and com- 
pletely restoring the interiors. 

Much has been accomplished, but there’s 
still a great deal to be done in order to 
reopen Ellis Island and the Statue of Liber- 
ty by the only appropriate date—the Fourth 
of July, 1986. And mindful of this need, the 
Congress has passed a resolution which it is 
my honor to sign today. 

The resolution reads in part: “Whereas, 
the nation will celebrate the Statue of Lib- 
erty’s 100th anniversary through com- 
memorative events scheduled to take place 
during the Fourth of July weekend in 1986, 
and on October 28, 1986; now therefore be 
it resolved—that the 12-month period 
ending on October 28, 1986, is designated 
as the centennial year of liberty. . .” 

Well, I’m looking forward to attending 
the Liberty weekend celebration next July 
and the hundredth anniversary a year from 
today. David Wolper, who is producing the 
Liberty weekend activities, has promised to 
out-do himself, which won’t be easy, after 
seeing the superb job he did with the 1976 
bicentennial and the 1984 Olympics. And 
Ambassador Mosbacher has planned quite a 
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display himself with the tall ships of Oper- 
ation Sail. 

Throughout this Centennial Year of Lib- 
erty, let us join in the great work of restor- 
ing the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island, 
perhaps our nation’s most moving and pow- 
erful symbols of freedom. And drawing in- 
spiration from these symbols, let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the great cause of human 
liberty throughout the world. 

I thank you, and God bless you. And now 
I'm going to sign that resolution. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. at the 
signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 

As enacted, HJ. Res. 407 is Public Law 
99-136, approved October 28. 


Centennial Year of Liberty in the 
United States 





Proclamation 5400. October 28, 1985 





By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


She remains a Wonder of the World—an 
uncanny fusion of art and engineering. She 
is the result of a unique collaboration be- 
tween two freedom-loving Frenchmen with 
a profound affection for America: a great 
sculptor, Frederic-Auguste Bartholdi, and 
the greatest structural engineer of his time, 
Alexandre Gustave Eiffel. Next year she will 
be 100 years old. 

Nineteen hundred and eighty-six marks 
the Centennial of the Statue of Liberty. 
Originally called “Liberty Enlightening the 
World,” the Statue was a generous gift from 
the people of France to the people of the 
United States. It represents the close and 
cordial relationship that traditionally has ex- 
isted between our countries and our 
common devotion to freedom and democra- 
cy. 

She rises majestically 151 feet above the 
magnificent base designed by Richard M. 
Hunt, the preeminent American architect. 
But she is much more than her awesome 
dimensions and her physical splendor. For 
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millions of anxious immigrants, the fore- 
bears of countless millions of today’s Ameri- 
cans, she was the first glimpse of America. 
She was assurance of journey’s end, safe 
harbor reached at last, and the beginning of 
a new adventure in a free and blessed land. 
For them she was a dream come true, the 
Lady with the Lamp, a warm welcome to a 
new world and a new life. 

The gifted American poet, Emma Laza- 
rus, hailing her as the “New Colossus,” put 
the message of the Statue of Liberty in un- 
forgettable words: 

Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp, 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 

free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 

shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to 

me. 

I lift my lamp beside the Golden Door. 

Since its dedication on October 28, 1886, 
the Statue of Liberty has held high the 
beacon of freedom, hope, and opportunity 
to welcome millions of immigrants and visi- 
tors from foreign lands. From that time she 
has been one of the proudest symbols of the 
American ideal of liberty and justice for all. 

Today, the Statue of Liberty and nearby 
Ellis Island are being restored from the rav- 
ages of time and weather by the Statue of 
Liberty-Ellis Island Centennial Foundation, 
Inc. 

The United States will celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Statue of Lib- 
erty through commemorative events sched- 
uled to take place during the Fourth of July 
Weekend in 1986 and on October 28, 1986. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
Statue of Liberty to the American people, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
407, has designated the twelve-month 
period ending on October 28, 1986, as the 
“Centennial Year of Liberty in the United 
States” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the twelve-month period 
ending on October 28, 1986, as the Centen- 
nial Year of Liberty in the United States, 
and I call upon the people of the United 
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States to observe this year with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:40 a.m., October 29, 1985] 


President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 





Executive Order 12537. October 28, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
enhance the security of the United States 
by improving the quality and effectiveness 
of intelligence available to the United 
States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established 
within the White House Office, Executive 
Office of the President, the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board (the 
“Board”). The Board shall consist of not 
more than fourteen members, who shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President and 
shall be appointed by the President from 
among trustworthy and distinguished citi- 
zens outside the government who are quali- 
fied on the basis of achievement, experi- 
ence, and independence. The President 
shall establish the terms of the members 
upon their appointment. To the extent 
practicable, one-third of the Board at any 
one time shall be comprised of members 
whose current term of service does not 
exceed two years. The President shall desig- 
nate a Chairman and Vice Chairman from 
among the members. The Board shall uti- 
lize full-time staff and consultants as author- 
ized by the President. Such staff shall be 
headed by an Executive Director, appoint- 
ed by the President. 

Sec. 2. The Board shall assess the quality, 
quantity, and adequacy of intelligence col- 


lection, of analysis and estimates, of coun- 
terintelligence, and other intelligence ac- 
tivities. The Board shall have the authority 
to continually review the performance of all 
agencies of the Federal government that 
are engaged in the collection, evaluation, or 
production of intelligence or the execution 
of intelligence policy. The Board shall fur- 
ther be authorized to assess the adequacy of 
management, personnel, and organization 
in the intelligence agencies. 

Sec. 3. The Board shall report directly to 
the President and advise him concerning 
the objectives, conduct, management, and 
coordination of the various activities of the 
agencies of the intelligence community. 
The Board shall report periodically, but at 
least semiannually, concerning findings and 
appraisals and shall make appropriate rec- 
ommendations for actions to improve and 
enhance the performance of the intelli- 
gence efforts of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The Board shall receive, consider, 
and recommend appropriate action with re- 
spect to matters, identified to the Board by 
the Director of Central Intelligence, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, or other gov- 
ernment agencies engaged in intelligence 
or related activities, in which the support of 
the Board will further the effectiveness of 
the national intelligence effort. With re- 
spect to matters deemed appropriate by the 
President, the Board shall advise and make 
recommendations to the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and other government agencies en- 
gaged in intelligence and related activities, 
concerning ways to achieve increased effec- 
tiveness in meeting national intelligence 
needs. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall have access to the 
full extent permitted by applicable law to 
all information necessary to carry out its 
duties in the possession of any agency of the 
Federal government. Information made 
available to the Board shall be given all 
necessary security protection in accordance 
with applicable laws and regulations. Each 
member of the Board, each member of the 
Board’s staff, and each of the Board’s con- 
sultants shall execute an agreement never 
to reveal any classified information obtained 
by virtue of his or her service with the 
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Board except to the President or to such 
persons as the President may designate. 

Sec. 6. Members of the Board shall serve 
without compensation, but may receive 
transportation, expenses, and per diem al- 
lowance as authorized by law. Staff and 
consultants to the Board shall receive pay 
and allowances as authorized by the Presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 7. Executive Order No. 12331 of Oc- 
tober 20, 1981 is revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 28, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:41 a.m., October 29, 1985] 


Exportation of Alaskan Oil 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
October 28, 1985 





On the recommendation of his Economic 
Policy Council, the President has decided to 
permit the export of a small quantity of 
Alaskan oil produced at Cook Inlet. This 
administrative action does not permit 
export of oil from the North Slope of 
Alaska, which is a question to be addressed 
in a Commerce Department study that will 
be submitted to Congress next April. 

This decision is consistent with the ad- 
ministration’s market-oriented policy of re- 
moving barriers to trade and encouraging 
others to do likewise. U.S. interests will be 
well served because of the reduced oil 
transportation costs associated with shipping 
oil to Asia rather than to US. refining ter- 
minals. This will generate higher revenues 
to producers, thereby generating higher 
Federal and Alaska State tax revenues. In 
addition, the incentive to explore and de- 
velop oil reserves in the Cook Inlet area 
will increase. 

The President, in making his decision, 
sought nothing in exchange. We have made 
it clear to our friends in Asia that we would 
like to see them move more rapidly in 
opening their markets to U.S. products. 
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This action has long been recommended 
by Senator Frank Murkowski, and the Presi- 
dent has expressed his utmost appreciation 
to the Senator for his advice on the issue. 
Furthermore, the administration will be 
consulting with Congress to ensure that 
these benefits to the U.S. are well under- 
stood. 


National Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome Awareness Month, 1985 





Proclamation 5401. October 28, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Sudden Infant Death Syndrome (SIDS), 
the sudden and unexpected death of appar- 
ently healthy babies, is the major cause of 
death of infants between the ages of one 
month and one year. Between 5,000 and 
6,000 babies die of SIDS annually in the 
United States. Most die unobserved in their 
sleep. Despite two decades of aggressive 
biomedical and behavioral research, sup- 
porte” in large part by the Federal govern- 
ment, the exact cause of SIDS remains elu- 
sive. From what we have learned through 
research, choking, neglect, infection, and 
heredity have been ruled out as probable 
causes, and today the syndrome is attrib- 
uted to a combination of subtle physiologi- 
cal deficiencies in the infant. 

The parents and families of SIDS victims 
frequently experience intense and traumat- 
ic grief, often accompanied by unwarranted 
feelings of guilt that can result in psychoso- 
cial and even physical problems. It is ex- 
tremely important that the facts about SIDS 
be widely disseminated and understood in 
order to banish myths and misconceptions. 
By working together, parents, schools, pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations, and gov- 
ernment at all levels can bring about a 
greater public understanding of this tragic 
syndrome. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
322, has designated the month of October 
1985, as “National Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome Awareness Month” and author- 
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ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of October 
1985, as National Sudden Infant Death Syn- 
drome Awareness Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:05 a.m., October 29, 1985] 


Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of Francis Anthony Keating II 
To Be an Assistant Secretary (Enforcement 
and Operations). October 29, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Francis Anthony Keating 
II to be an Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
(Enforcement and Operations). He would 
succeed John Walker, Jr. 

Mr. Keating is a partner in the law firm 
of Pray, Walker, Jackman, Williamson, and 
Marler in Tulsa, OK. Previously he was a 
partner in the law firm of Leonard, Snider 
and Keating and a trustee of the Heller 
Co. He was United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of Oklahoma and Chair- 
man of the Attorney General’s Advisory 
Committee for the United States Attorneys 
in 1981-1983 and partner in the law firm of 
Blackstock, Joyce, Pollard, Blackstock, and 
Montgomery in 1972-1981. In 1972-1981 he 
served as a member of the Oklahoma House 
of Representatives and later a member of 
the Oklahoma State Senate. 

He graduated from Georgetown Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1966) and the University of Okla- 
homa (J.D., 1969). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Tulsa, OK. He was 
born February 10, 1944, in St. Louis, MO. 


Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of Joseph C. Harder as a 
Member. October 29, 1985 ; 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Joseph C. Harder to be a 
member of the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on Education for a term expiring 
July 27, 1989. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1961 Mr. Harder has been serving 
as a State senator in Kansas. In the senate 
he serves as chairman of the senate educa- 
tion committee; chairman of the master 
planning commission; a member of the 
senate ways and means committee; and a 
member of the commercial and financial 
institutions committee. In 1972-1976 he 
was the majority floor leader of the Kansas 
Senate. In 1979 Mr. Harder served as edu- 
cator in residence at the University of 
Kansas. He was manager of the Moundridge 
Telephone Co. in 1962-1978. 

He is married, has one child, and resides 
in Moundridge, KS. He was born February 
1, 1916, in Hillsboro, KS. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Nomination of Nanette Fabray MacDougall 
To Bea Member. October 29, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Nanette Fabray MacDou- 
gall to be a member of the National Council 
on the Handicapped for a term expiring 
September 17, 1987. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Mrs. MacDougall is an actress. She is also 
active in organizations benefiting the hear- 
ing handicapped and other disabled per- 
sons. She serves on the boards of the Na- 
tional Captioning Institute, the Better Hear- 
ing Institute in Washington, DC, the Ear 
Research Institute, and the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in Los Angeles. She is 
past chairman of the National Easter Seal 
Society for Crippled Children, the National 
Mental Health Association, and the National 
Advisory Committee for Education of the 
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Deaf. She has received many awards for her 
service including the President’s Distin- 
guished Service Award in 1971 and the El- 
eanor Roosevelt Humanitarian Award in 
1964. 

Mrs. Mac has one child and re- 
sides in Pacific Palisades, CA. She was born 
October 27, 1920, in San Diego, CA. 


Commission of Fine Arts 





Appointment of Six Members. 
October 29, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Commission of Fine 
Arts for a term of 4 years: 


Neil H. Porterfield, of Missouri, will succeed 
Sondra Gelb Myers. Mr. Porterfield is professor 
and head of the Department of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture at Pennsylvania State University. He 
graduated from Pennsylvania State University 
(B.S., 1958) and the University of Pennsylvania 
(M.S., 1964). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in St. Louis, MO. He was born 
August 15, 1936, in Murrysville, PA. 

Pascal Regan, of California, will succeed John S. 
Chase. Mrs. Regan, a sculptress, is well known 
for sculpturing glass by hammer and chisel. She 
is married, has one child, and resides in Bever- 
ly Hills, CA. She was born March 19, 1914, in 
Miles City, MT. 

J. Carter Brown, of the District of Columbia, is a 
reappointment. Mr. Brown has been serving as 
Director of the National Gallery of Art since 
1969. He graduated from Harvard University 
(A.B., 1956; M.B.A., 1958) and the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University (M.A., 1962). 
He is married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. He was born October 8, 
1934, in Providence, RI. 

Carolyn Deaver, of California, will succeed Alan 
Novak. Mrs. Deaver is a consultant to Mary 
Pettus & Associates in Washington, DC. She 
also is a council member of the Phillips Collec- 
tion in Washington. She graduated from the 
University of California, Berkeley, (B.A., 1960). 
She is married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. She was born January 17, 
1939, in San Francisco, CA. 

Diane Wolf, of New York, will succeed Edward 
Durell Stone, Jr. She served as founder and 
chairman of the Junior Committee of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in 1979-1983 and as a 
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member of the Friends Council of the Whitney 
Museum in 1978-1982. She graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1976) and Co- 
lumbia University (M.A., 1980). She was born 
March 16, 1954, in Cheyenne, WY, and now 
resides in New York City. 

Roy M. Goodman, of New York, will succeed 
Harold Burson. He has been serving as a State 
senator in New York for 17 years. He serves as 
vice chairman of the Senate Special Committee 
on the Cultural Industry. He graduated from 
Harvard College (1951) and Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration (M.B.A., 
1953). He is married, has three children, and 
resides in New York City. He was born March 
5, 1930, in New York City. 


International Commission for the 
Conservation of Atlantic Tunas 





Appointment of Two U.S. Commissioners. 
October 29, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be United States Commissioners on the 
International Commission for the Conserva- 
tion of Atlantic Tunas: 


Michael B. Montgomery, of California, will suc- 
ceed Frank Eberle Carlton. He is president of 
Mr. B. Montgomery Properties, Inc., in San 
Marino, CA. He also serves as a director of the 
following corporations: Majestic Housing Corp., 
Los Angeles, CA; Pacific Waste Management 
Co.; and Natural Energy Conservation Manage- 
ment, Inc. Mr. Montgomery graduated from 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
(B.S., 1960) and the University of Southern 
California Law School (J.D., 1963). He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in South 
Pasadena, CA. He was born September 12, 
1936, in Santa Barbara, CA. 


Leon John Weddig, of Maryland, will succeed 
John S. McGowan. He has been serving as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National Fisheries 
Institute since 1977. Previously he was execu- 
tive director of the National Fisheries Institute 
in 1975-1977 and 1967-1973. In 1973-1974 he 
was president of C.L. Watt, Inc., and president 
of Financial Management Services, Inc., both 
in Dayton, OH. He graduated from Marquette 
University (B.S., 1956). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Rockville, MD. He was 
born September 22, 1935, in Fond du Lac, WI. 
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Tax Reform 





Remarks at a Meeting With Religious 
Leaders. October 29, 1985 





Thank you all very much, and welcome 
to the White House. I always feel self-con- 
scious when I say that, and I say that every 
time I’m in here, but somehow, technical- 
ly—and that just kind of explains some of 
the problems of government—that this Old 
Executive Office Building is part of the 
White House. I haven’t put my clothes in a 
single closet over here. 

Well, I’m glad to welcome members of 
the clergy and lay leaders to Washington. 
I’ve always assumed that men of the cloth 
can visit this town and really see how it 
works without returning home feeling the 
need to pray fervently, and let me tell you, 
we need all the help we can get. 

I also feel a certain kinship with those of 
you who are members of the clergy. Now, 
this is a comparison that isn’t always made, 
but politicians and clergy do have a lot in 
common. We both have to make speeches 
and keep our audiences interested, and I 
know I’m running a risk in telling members 
of the clergy a story about their own profes- 
sion, but maybe it will be new to some of 
you. 

It has to do with a young minister who 
was very disturbed because sometime, par- 
ticularly on those hot Sunday or summer 
mornings—Sunday mornings, he’d see his 
group nodding off while he was preaching 
his sermon. And he told about his distress to 
a more experienced and older clergyman 
who said that he’d had that same problem, 
but he’d found an answer to it. He said, 
“When you see them and their eyes begin- 
ning to close,” he said, “you just insert a 
line in your sermon and say, ‘Last night, I 
held another man’s wife in my arms.” 
[Laughter] And he said, “They'll wake up.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, it happened. There came a hot 
Sunday morning, and there they were and 
the eyes were closing, and remembering, 
he said the line: “Last night, I held in my 
arms a woman who was not my wife.” Well, 
the first minister had told him that after he 
got them awake, he was to then say, “That 
woman was my dear mother.” And this 


young fellow said the line and then said, “I 
can’t remember who she was.” [Laughter] 

Well, I hope I have better luck today. 
[Laughter] 

I’ve come to talk to you about our efforts 
to overhaul our nation’s tax code, but I first 
want to stress our commitment to solving 
the school dropout problem and youth un- 
employment. The two subjects aren’t unre- 
lated because a vital, growing economy, lib- 
erated from high tax rates and an i 
and restrictive tax code, is the best way to 
provide opportunity for all. For the special 
problem of our unemployed young people, 
a youth employment opportunity wage is 
also vital. Now, if you haven’t heard that 
term expressed, it’s something we’ve asked 
of the Congress and asked that they do. 

The figures reveal that every time the 
minimum wage has increased, the number 
of jobs available for teenagers, young 
people, has gone down—those afterschool 
jobs, those weekend, and those summer 
jobs. The jobs are simply priced out of exist- 
ence. They aren’t that necessary, and we’ve 
made the cost too high. 

The school dropout problem is more com- 
plex, but I think that we can all agree that 
it’s at least attributable in part to the in- 
crease in family breakdown. But one of the 
common causes of dropout from school also 
is a need or desire to be earning some 
money. 

In this modern age, families are subject to 
intense pressures from all sides. And sad to 
say, the Federal Government, instead of 
helping, has been adding to the burden of 
families. Throughout the great tax explosion 
of the sixties and seventies, everybody with 
a paycheck got hit and hit hard by taxes, 
but those trying to raise families really got 
clobbered. Not only did their taxes skyrock- 
et, their personal exemption, the real value 
of the deduction that they were allowed to 
take for themselves and each one of their 
dependents, was steadily knocked down by 
inflation. If the personal exemption, which 
was $600 in 1948, had kept pace with infla- 
tion, that exemption today would be $2,700. 

Now, this is where the profamily initia- 
tives of America’s fair share tax plan come 
in. We’re not going to go to the $2,700—or 
haven’t asked to do that—but in our tax 
plan we have asked to almost double it, to 
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raise it to $2,000 in order to make up for 
some of what the family has lost over those 
years. 

We're also increasing the standard deduc- 
tion to $4,000 for joint returns. Our propos- 
al will mean that families, as well as the 
elderly, the blind, and the disabled, living 
at or below the poverty line will be com- 
pletely scratched from the Federal income 
tax rolls. The U.S. Government will no 
longer tax families into poverty. And under 
our proposal, a family of four wouldn’t have 
to pay one single cent of Federal income 
taxes on the first $12,000 of income. And 
because saving is so essential to families, but 
so very difficult with all those expenses, 
we're expanding the tax-free savings ac- 
counts of IRA’s, the individual retirement 
accounts, so that they’re fully available to 
nonwage-earning spouses. We think they’re 
working, too. 

America’s fair share tax plan has received 
commendations from some unexpected 
quarters. The Democratically controlled 
House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families rated our plan more 
profamily than any other tax proposal 
around and light years ahead of the present 
system. And then, there’s Pat Moynihan, 
the Democratic Senator from New York. 
He said that our profamily provisions will 
“do more for the poor than Lyndon John- 
son ever did during the years of the Great 
Society.” 

So, I guess the question is: Are we going 
to give up and stick with a tax system loved 
only by the special interests and their high- 
priced tax attorneys, or are we going to stop 
making excuses and give the poor the break 
from unfair taxation they so very urgently 
need? Indeed, giving everyone a break 
from this unfair tax situation. 

You know, the Lord has told us that his 
share is a tenth of what we earn, and He 
has told us that if we prosper 10 times as 
much, we will give 10 times as much. But 
when we start computing Caesar’s share 
under our present tax policy, you can pros- 
per 10 times as much and find you're 
paying 50 times as much tax. So, I think 
what’s fair for the Lord ought to be more 
reasonably fair for Caesar, also. [Laughter] 

Opportunity also means economic 
growth, and the best way to achieve that’s 
by cutting tax rates still further. One of the 
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great economic lessons of the last few years 
is the beneficial effect of tax rate reduc- 
tions. We’ve seen that as tax rates go down, 
all the negative economic indicators, like 
poverty and inflation, go down, too; and all 
the positive economic indicators, like pro- 
ductivity, disposable income, and employ- 
ment, go up. Something else also goes up 
when marginal tax rates are cut—believe it 
or not—at the lower rates, government rev- 
enue increases; it does not go down with 
the cut in the rates. 

Tax rates in this country, long ago, passed 
the point where they became counterpro- 
ductive, stunting economic growth and ac- 
tually bringing in less revenue than tax rate 
cuts that spur growth and draw investment 
out of wasteful loopholes and back into the 
productive economy. 

Just a few years ago, before our present 
tax cut—the one that we launched in 
1981—before that, there was only $39 mil- 
lion in America available for what is called 
venture capital—to be invested into new 
ventures and new business and so forth. 
Well, last year, after our tax cuts were in 
effect, there was $4 billion available for 
such investment. 

Our first tax cut—you can see the across- 
the-board thing—it was 25 percent. And 
since 1984—that was the first year that all 
of the three installments of our tax cut were 
in place—we found that the tax revenues 
have been increasing at a rapid pace. And 
in fiscal year 1985, which ended October 
lst, Federal revenues continued to grow at 
the remarkable rate of 10 percent. Now, let 
me suggest that over the long haul, the 
Federal Government simply can’t raise rev- 
enue any faster than by cutting tax rates 
and, then, cutting them again. 

So, it doesn’t make much sense to blame 
the deficit on tax cuts. And even less to ask 
for economy-busting tax hikes as a cure. 
The deficit is quite clearly caused by over- 
spending. The Government gargantua has 
been eating up those extra revenues from 
our tax cut and pounding on the table de- 
manding more. Well, we’re going to put 
gargantua on a diet, the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings diet. It would pare $36 billion a 
year off its overeating, resulting in a bal- 
anced budget by 1990. All we’re asking is 
that Congress take a little over one-half the 
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extra $60-odd billion in revenue generated 
by our tax cuts and economic growth and 
use it to reduce the deficit. 

And the way some people in government 
spend the public’s money also reminds me 
of a story. And again, it’s about a clergyman 
who had gone to a small hamlet about a 
hundred miles from his own parish to 
preach at a revival meeting. And driving 
into the village, he noticed a man from his 
own community. The fellow was known, a 
little bit, for his drinking. And he was sit- 
ting on the front steps of the general store, 
and he had a bottle of beer in his hands. 
And the preacher stopped his car, and he 
asked the drinker why he was so far from 
home. And the man told him that beer was 
5 cents a bottle cheaper where they were 
then. Well, the minister pointed out the 
cost of travel back and forth, the price for a 
hotel room. And the beer drinker retorted, 
“I’m not stupid, reverend, I just sit here 
and drink till I show a profit.” [Laughter] 

Well, we’re seeing an economic renais- 
sance in this country, but we need two 
things to keep it going: cuts in the deficit 
and cuts in the tax rates. Both are in the 
Congress now, and we need your support to 
keep their noses to the grindstone. As for 
America’s fair share tax plan, we’re shooting 
for Christmastime. 

Economic growth and tax fairness are 
gifts we owe ourselves and our children, 
and with your help, we'll have them all 
wrapped up by the holiday season, ready to 
take effect in 1986. And then we'll really 
have something to celebrate on New Year’s 
Day. 

I thank you all, thank you for being here. 
God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:02 p.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


McLaughlin Group 





Informal Remarks at a Reception. 
October 29, 1985 





I’ve always wanted to be on a McLaugh- 
lin show. [Laughter] I was in the neighbor- 


hood and thought I’d just drop in. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Let’s cut the nonsense and get down to 
beltway business. [Laughter] Issue one— 
[laughter|}—the McLaughlin Group, 3 years 
running strong and getting stronger, seen 
in—well, you’ve just heard how many mar- 
kets. And now we know that next year it’s 
going to play the big towns. [Laughter] 

In just 3 short years, the McLaughlin 
Group has distinguished itself on three 
fronts. First, it became a stable—staple— 
[laughter|—that was a Freudian slip— 
[laughter|—in America’s diet of political 
commentary. Its intellectual, nutritional 
values fall somewhere between potato chips 
and Twinkies. [Laughter] Second, the 
McLaughlin Group also serves as the most 
tasteful programming alternative to profes- 
sional wrestling—{laughter}—live from 
Madison Square Garden. And third, it’s also 
been an obedience school for White House 
staffers. 

Issue two, political potpourri. [Laughter] 
We're talking about the four horsemen of 
the political apocalypse and their now- 
famous rotating chair. By the way, Pat Bu- 
chanan rotated all the way to a windowless 
office down the hall in the west wing just 
across from the broom closet. [Laughter] 

Well, I can dish it out, as well as take it. 
[Laughter] I’m going to give it to you with 
the bark on. [Laughter] That’s McLaughlin 
Group talk. [Laughter] Robert Novak, the 
Prince of Darkness. [Laughter] I only said 
that because he’s so darn liberal. [Laughter] 
Morton Kondracke, neoconservative, neo- 
liberal, one of the best open minds in the 
business. [Laughter] Jack Germond, every- 
thing Geraldine Ferraro is today she owes 
to Jack. [Laughter] But don’t laugh, at least 
he got Minnesota right. [Laughter] And 
John McLaughlin, Mr. T of TV journalism. 
[Laughter] 

I once described John by saying the 
United States needs a tax increase like John 
McLaughlin needs assertiveness training. 
[Laughter] John took a simple Sunday 
morning discussion format out of the issues 
of our day and, using the insight, skill, and 
great humility that have become his trade- 
marks—{laughter|—managed to turn it into 
a political version of “Animal House.” 
[Laughter] 
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One last word in keeping with the format 
of the show, I'd like to offer a prediction. 
[Laughter] | predict that besides your cur- 
rent outlets, you’re going to be carried by 
at least one other major city—“Miami 
Vice,” watch out. [Laughter] As you've 
heard, the group promises real mayhem, 
and this kid McLaughlin, he means busi- 
ness. [Laughter] 

Well, thank you for making that half hour 
every weekend something very special to 
look forward to. I wouldn’t miss it. I can’t 
afford to. [Laughter] 

God bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:46 p.m. at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 


Foreign Issues 





Interview with Brian Widlake of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 
October 29, 1985 





U.S.-Soviet Relations and Strategic Defense 
Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, your meeting with Mr. 
Gorbachev is only 3 weeks away now; ev- 
eryone regards it as crucial. What do you 
hope, personally, to get out of the summit 
with Mr. Gorbachev? 

The President. Well, I think that the most 
that we could get out is if we could elimi- 
nate some of the paranoia, if we could 
reduce the hostility, the suspicion that 
keeps our two countries particularly—but 
basically, should we say, the Warsaw bloc 
and the West—at odds with each other. 
And while I know everyone is looking 
toward and emphasizing a reduction in 
arms—this is vital and important, but I see 
reduction in arms as a result, not a cause. If 
we can reduce those suspicions between 
our two countries, the reduction of arms 
will easily follow because we will reduce 
the feeling that we need them. 

Q. Mr. Shultz is off to Moscow on Satur- 
day to do the groundwork for this summit 
fully aware, as he himself admits, that there 
are major differences between the United 
States and Russia. Apart from the paranoia 
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which you talked about, what are those dif- 
ferences as you see them? 

The President. Oh, my heavens. Here are 
two systems so diametrically opposed that— 
I’m no linguist, but I’ve been told that in 
the Russian language there isn’t even a 
word for freedom. And two nations every- 
one’s referring to as the “superpowers” ob- 
viously are competitive and our philoso- 
phies and our ideas on the world—and that 
probably can’t be corrected, but we can 
have a peaceful competition. We have to 
live in the world together. There’s no sense 
in believing that we must go on with the 
threat of a nuclear war hanging over the 
world because of our disagreements. 

We don’t like their system; they don’t like 
ours, but we’re not out to change theirs. I 
do feel sometimes they’re out to change 
ours—but if we could get along. They have 
a system of totalitarian government and 
rule of their people; we have one in which 
we believe the people rule the government. 
And there isn’t any reason why we can’t 
coexist in the world. Where there are legiti- 
mate areas of competition, compete; but do 
it in a manner that recognizes that neither 
one of us should be a threat to the other. 

Q. When Mr. Shultz talks to Mr. Gorba- 
chev and Mr. Shevardnadze, what will be 
the topics of discussion? Will it be trying to 
find some groundwork, for example, on 
arms control and reduction? 

The President. No, 1 would think that 
probably the main point in their meeting 
ahead of the major meeting is to establish 
an agenda. In other words, Secretary Shultz 
would tell them the things that we feel are 
important to be discussed. Minister She- 
vardnadze will probably have a list of things 
that are on their agenda, so that we can 
plan and neither one of us be caught by 
surprise at the summit with having a sub- 
ject come up that hadn’t even been consid- 
ered. So, I think that this is probably the 
main, useful purpose that will be served by 
their getting together. 

Q. Is there any chance at all that the 
discussions Mr. Shultz has in Moscow might 
enable you to produce an initiative before 
you go to Geneva? 

The President. Right now we are in the 
position of studying what we call a counter- 
proposal. In Geneva, where our arms con- 
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trol delegations are meeting and have been 
meeting for a long time, we have had a 
proposal for a reduction of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Now, for the first time, the Soviet Union 
has made a counterproposal. We have put 
that in the hands of our people in Geneva 
now for them to look at; we ourselves are 
studying it. There are some elements in 
there that are—well, we’ve called them 
“seeds to nurture,” things that we look at 
and say, “Yes, these could very easily be 
acceptable.” 

At the same time, in their proposal there 
are some things that we believe are so dis- 
advantageous to us that they should be ne- 
gotiated and some changes made. And with 
all of this going on, I’m not in a position to 
say now at what point will we make our 
reply to their counteroffer and state where 
we are or where we differ and so forth, and 
then, that should be the area in which ne- 
gotiations would take place. 

Now, whether that doesn’t happen prior 
to the summit meeting or whether our 
team in Geneva tables it before they ad- 
journ for their recess that is coming up, that 
I can’t answer; that still remains to be seen. 

Q. But I must tell you, Mr. President, that 
Mrs. Thatcher has already told the leader of 
the opposition—and she said this today in 
the House of Commons—that you were 
going to come up with an initiative before 
a Has she been talking to—[inaudi- 

le}? 

The President. Well, I'm personally hope- 
ful of that, also. So, she’s right that that is 
what we’re striving to do. 

Q. Now, can we look at some of the 
things which obviously are going to affect 
Geneva, but particularly I'd like to talk to 
you about the Strategic Defense Initiative 
and how important that is going to be. Can 
anything be achieved in Geneva without 
some understanding from both sides in this 
area? 

The President. Probably not, but I think 
there can be an understanding when they 
hear what we have in mind. I believe that 
this is something that is probably one of the 
most momentous things in a century. We 
have a team that, within the terms of the 
ABM treaty, is researching to see if there is 
a defensive weapon, the possibility of a de- 
fensive weapon that could intercept missiles 


before they reach their target, instead of 
having a deterrent to war, as we have now, 
which is both sides with massive weapons of 
destruction—nuclear missiles—and the only 
thing deterring war is the threat we repre- 
sent to each other of killing millions and 
millions of citizens on both sides. 

Now, if we can come up with a defensive 
weapon, then, we reach—and we know that 
we have it, that it is there, that it is practi- 
cal, that it will work—then, my idea is that 
we go to the world, we go to our allies, we 
go to the Soviet Union, and we say, “Look, 
we are not going to just start deploying this 
at the same time we maintain a nuclear 
arsenal. We think this weapon, this defen- 
sive weapon—we would like to make avail- 
able, and let’s have the world have this for 
their own protection so that we can all 
eliminate our nuclear arsenals.” And the 
only reason, then, for having the defensive 
weapon would be, because since everyone 
in the world knows how to make one, a 
nuclear weapon—we would all be protected 
in case some madman, some day down 
along the line, secretly sets out to produce 
some with the idea of blackmailing the 
world, and the world wouldn’t be black- 
mailed because we would all be sitting here 
with that defense. 

I’ve likened it to what happened in 1925, 
after World War I—all the nations got to- 
gether and outlawed poison gas, but every- 
body kept their gasmasks. So, we would 
have a world with some nuclear gasmasks, 
and we could sleep at night without think- 
ing that someone could bring this great 
menace of the nuclear threat against us. 

Q. When you say, Mr. President, you’d go 
to the world once you had proved—-satisfac- 
tory to yourself—that here was a weapon 
which would actually work. If you go to the 
world, would you include Russia in that? 

The President. Yes. 1 think that—what 
could be safer than—today everything is of- 
fensive weapons. It’s the only weapon I 
know of that’s ever been developed in his- 
tory that has not brought about a defense 
against it. But what would be safer than if 
the two great superpowers, the two that 
have the great arsensals—both of us sat 
there with defensive weapons that ensured 
our safety against the nuclear weapons and 
both of us eliminated our nuclear missiles. 
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Q. But the Russians, presumably, would 
have to make their own SDI. You wouldn’t 
offer it to them, would you, off the shelf? 

The President. Why not? And I think this 
is something to be discussed at the summit 
as to what kind of an agreement we could 
make in the event. I would like to say to 
the Soviet Union, we know you've been re- 
searching for this same thing longer than we 
have. We wish you well. There couldn’t be 
anything better than if both of us came up 
with it. But if only owe of us does, then, 
why don’t we, instead of using it as an of- 
fensive means of having a first strike against 
anyone else in the world, why don’t we use 
it to ensure that there won’t be any nuclear 
strikes? 

Q. Are you saying then, Mr. President, 
that the United States, if it were well down 
the road towards a proper SDI program, 
would be prepared to share its technology 
with Soviet Russia, provided, of course, 
there were arms reductions and so on on 
both sides? 

The President. That’s right. There would 
have to be the reductions of offensive 
weapons. In other words, we would switch 
to defense instead of offense. 

Q. That, of course, is quite a long way 
away—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——this idealistic world of yours, if I 
may say so. 

President. Yes, although we’re opti- 
misiic. We’ve had some good breakthroughs 
in our research so far. 

Q. It’s going well, is it? 

The ident. Yes. 

Q. And is the research going so well as to 
suggest to you that a defensive weapon of 
this kind is really practical now? 

The President. As a matter of fact, very 
leading scientists who are involved in this 
have said that, that they can foresee us 
achieving this weapon. 

Q. Will it take long? 

The President. Oh, 1 think we’re talking a 
matter of years. 

Q. Let us say, though, this isn’t going to 
come about, as you say, for a matter of 
years. And Mr. Gorbachev, as we all know, 
is very worried about SDI. Would you be 
prepared to negotiate on SDI at Geneva? 

The President. Well, negotiate in the 
sense of coming to an agreement, which we 
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are bound by in the future for whenever 
that weapon happens—bound to this matter 
of worldwide sharing. 

Q. I wonder if you’d be kind enough to 
clear up one point on the SDI, and it’s this: 
Mr. Gorbachev, I think, accepts the idea 
that you could do nothing about research 
because it’s not really verifiable; testing, on 
the other hand, worries him. Now, does 
testing, in your view, come within the ABM 
treaty? 

The President. Yes, 1 believe it does. I 
think that we’re well within it and within a 
strict adherence to the treaty, although you 
could have a more liberal interpretation of 
the treaty that I believe is justified. But 
rather than have any debate or argument 
about that, we are staying within the strict 
limits of the treaty. 

Q. Do you think the SDI is likely to be a 
stumbling block at Geneva, bearing in mind 
what Mr. Gorbachev thinks about it, these 
reservations? 

The President. 1 think it should be the 
other way around. I think it should be one 
of the most helpful things in erasing some 
of that paranoia I mentioned or that hostili- 
ty or suspicions between us. 

Q. You have a horror of nuclear weapons 
and that’s why you say that SDI is a good 
thing. If we had SDI worldwide, would 
there still be nuclear weapons available? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t see any need 
for them at all. I wouldn’t know why a 
nation would strap itself to invest in them. 
But, as I say, there is always the possibility 
of a madman coming along, and, as I say, 
you can’t eliminate the knowledge about 
building those weapons—who might seize 
upon them. We’ve had an experience in our 
lifetime of a madman in the world who 
caused great tragedy worldwide. And so, I 
would think that this would be our gasmask. 

Q. Mr. President, can we turn now to 
some of the things you said in your U.N. 
speechP One of the central themes you 
brought up there concerned those areas of 
regional conflict, such as Afghanistan, in 
which the Soviets have a hand. Are you 
going to bring these up with Mr. Gorba- 
chev? And, if so, do you expect him to re- 
spond positively? 

The President. Well, I would think that 
this is very much a part of trying to rid the 
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world of the suspicions. They claim that 
they fear that we of the Western World 
threaten them, that somehow we’re lying 
here in wait for a day when we can elimi- 
nate their method of government and so 
forth. There is no evidence to sustain that. 
If you look back to the end of World War 
II, our country, for example, absolutely 
undamaged—we hadn’t had our industries 
destroyed through bombings and so forth— 
and we were the only nation with the 
bomb, the nuclear weapon. We could have 
dictated to the world, we didn’t. We set out 
to help even our erstwhile enemies recover. 
And today those erstwhile enemies are our 
staunchest allies in the NATO alliance. 

They, on the other hand, have created— 
well, they’ve gone through the biggest mili- 
tary buildup in the history of man, and it is 
basically offensive. Now, we, therefore, 
claim we’ve got some right to believe that 
we are threatened; not the other way 
around. 

Now, to eliminate that suspicion or that 
fear, if they really want to live in a peaceful 
world and be friends and associate with the 
rest of the world, then, we need more than 
words. And the deeds could be the stopping 
of their attempt to—either themselves or 
through proxies and through subversion—to 
force their system on other countries 
throughout the world. And that could be 
one of the greatest proofs there is that 

Q. Do you think you were being a bit 
optimistic in your U.N. speech? You pro- 
posed the idea that these areas of regional 
conflict should be discussed. But, of course, 
you took them much further than that. 
What you actually said—they should be dis- 
cussed up to the point when they’re just 
eliminated. Now, do you think you’re being 
optimistic when you recognize the fact that 
the fellow sitting opposite you is Mr. Gorba- 
chev, and he’s tied up in these things. 

The President. Yes. But on the other 
hand, he has some practical problems in his 
own country, some problems of how long 
can they sustain an economy that provides 
for their people under the terrific cost of 
building up and pursuing this expansionist 
policy and this great military buildup. 

Q. His economic problems. 

The President. Yes. And if we can show 
him that he can resolve those economic 
problems with no danger to themselves, 


convince him that we represent no threat, 
then I could see us—as I’ve said before, we 
don’t like each other’s systems, maybe we 
don’t like each other; but we’re the only 
two nations that can probably cause a world 
war. We’re also the only two nations that 
can prevent one. 

Q. Will you want to talk to him about 
human rights? You’ve probably heard that 
Mrs. Yelena Bonner * has just been granted 
a visa—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——to come to the West so she can 
get medical treatment, but she'll have to go 
back to Russia, of course. Do you see that as 
a propaganda move by the Russians? Or is 
it a step along the road? 

The President. 1 would like to feel it’s a 
step along the road, and there needs to be 
more. 

I don’t think, however, that the human 
rights thing should be a kind of a public 
discussion and accusing fingers being point- 
ed at each other and their claim that this is 
an internal matter with them. But I think it 
should be explained that some of these vio- 
lations—well, first of all is the violation of 
the Helsinki pact. This was one of the main 
reasons why we are signatories to that pact 
is this agreement about not separating fami- 
lies and so forth, allowing people freedom 
to choose. 

What they have to understand is that in 
some of the major areas where we could 
seek agreement, we have a better chance in 
our type of society of getting the approval 
that we need from our Congress, from our 
people of some of these agreements if these 
issues, these human rights problems are not 
standing in the way. And maybe I can point 
that out. 

Q. Mr. President, there have been fears 
expressed in Europe that arms control will 
be pushed right down the agenda at 
Geneva in favor of issues like regional con- 
flict and human rights, which we’ve been 
discussing. Can you give an assurance that 
that is not the case? 

The President. 1 certainly can, as far as 
I’m concerned. But, as I’ve said, that follows 
another thing. The effort is to arrive at an 


1 Wife of Soviet dissident Andrei Sak- 
harov. 
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und=rstanding about our ability to live in 
the world together and at peace and the 
other—that can follow. Someone—if I can 
only remember the quote correctly—the 
other day said, “Nations aren’t suspicious of 
each other because of their arms. They are 
armed because they are suspicious.” 

Q. There is a feeling, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Gorbachev has seized the initiative in 
Europe. European leaders have undoubted- 
ly been impressed by his performance. Mrs. 
Thatcher, as you know, said that he is some- 
one she can do business with. What do you 
think about it? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t know him as 
yet, but he seems to have shown more of an 
interest in the people, the man in the 
street, than other Soviet leaders have. He 
has expressed great concern about the eco- 
nomic problems and the improvements that 
he feels that should be made there. And 
he’s younger and more energetic than some 
of the more recent leaders have been. And 
I’m optimistic by nature, but I have to be 
optimistic that he is looking at the entire 
picture. 

On the other hand, I don’t think we 
should believe that he is not dedicated to 
the principles of their system, to commu- 
nism and so forth. If he wasn’t, he wouldn’t 
be where he is. 

Q. Do you think he’s, in terms of youth, 
energy, if you like, intelligence, and obvi- 
ously a powerful grasp of public relations— 
do you think he is a pretty formidable Rus- 
sian leader to deal with compared with his 
predecessors? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. On the 
public relations thing, he did far better with 
some of our own press than he did with the 
French press on his recent visit when he 
was there. I can’t judge him on that. Some- 
times public relations are made by those 
reporting, not by those doing. 

Tr, ; 

Q. Can I take one or two other areas with 
you, Mr. President? The first is terrorism. 
We know how you handled the Achille 
Lauro affair, but does that carry the risk of 
alienating friendly governments? Egypt, if 
you remember, wasn’t too pleased. 

The President. Well, I know, and yet we 
felt that we had no choice in the matter if 
we were going to prevent those terrorists 
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from suddenly, as so many in past have, 


disap into the rabbit warrens that 
abound the Middle East, Lebanon and so 
forth; and therefore they would escape 
being brought to justice. They had mur- 
dered a man, a helpless individual. We felt 
we had to do it. But I’m pleased to say, 
now, that I think the flurry is over and that 
both Egypt and Italy want to continue the 
warm relationship that we’ve had. And so, 
that has worked out all right. 

Q. Mr. President, would you do it again, 
even if it meant, say, violating international 
law? 

The President. Well, it actually didn’t vio- 
late international law. Well—— 

Q. But, say, could in the future? 

The President. It could, I suppose. It’s a 
hypothetical question. 

Q. But terrorism is always with us. 

The President. Yes. And I think that 
you'd have to judge each case on its own as 
to the need to bring terrorists to justice; the 
need to convince them that terrorism is not 
going to be successful, it is not going to 
make governments, like your own or our 
own, change their policies out of fear of 
terrorism. If that ever happens, then, the 
world has gone back to anarchy. 

So, you would have to judge that against 
how much you would be violating interna- 
tional law to achieve your goal. 

Q. But if it was necessary, I take it you 
would. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. And you would pursue terrorism as 
hard as you can, as often as you can? 

The President. Yes. It’s been very frus- 
trating for a number of the things that have 
happened, and I’ve been taken to task by 
members of the press that I talked, but I 
didn’t take action. But just look at the 
nature of some of those terrorist acts. The 
terrorist blows himself up with all the inno- 
cent people that he also kills at the same 
time. So, there’s no way you're going to 
punish him. You now seek to find—well, 
who does he belong to? What group 
brought this about? Well, there the difficul- 
ty is almost insurmountable. But also, even 
if you do get some intelligence that indi- 
cates it’s a certain group, they’re in some 
foreign city and you say, “Well, how do we 
punish them without blowing up a neigh- 
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borhood and killing as many innocent 
people as they did? And this has been our 
problem up until this last time when we 
had a very clear-cut case. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, this may be a difficult 
question for you to answer, but what would 
you most like to be remembered for by 
history? 


The President. Well, 5 years ago when we 
came here, the United States had allowed 
its defenses to decline. The United States 
economy—I remember attending my first 
economic summit in Ottawa, Canada—and 
that was just in the spring of the year, my 
first year here—and I remember our friends 
and allies, the heads of state of the other 
summit nations there, beseeching me to 
stop exporting our inflation and our reces- 
sion to their countries in this world of inter- 
national trade and all—that we were ex- 
porting bad economic situations to the rest 
of the world. 


The Soviet Union—again, as I say, 
through surrogates or on their own—there 
was Afghanistan, there was Ethiopia, South 
Yemen, Angola, Nicaragua, and they had 
forced governments of their choosing into 
all of those countries. 


Well, it’s been 5 years now. We have the 
greatest recovery, economic recovery that 
we’ve ever had in our history. It is not we 
who are exporting inflation anymore. Infla- 
tion is down from those double-digit fig- 
ures—well, for the last 5 months it’s only 
been 2% percent, and none of our trading 
partners can match that. Our interest rates 
are down. We have created almost 9 million 
new jobs over these 5 years with our eco- 
nomic recovery. 


And in the world abroad, the Soviet 
Union has not stepped in or created a gov- 
ernment of its kind in any new country in 
these 5 years. It’s not moved under one 
additional inch of territory, and I just like to 
feel that maybe some of the things we did 
here—the American people, their spirit was 
down, they had heard talks, prior to our 
arrival, that maybe we should give up our 


high expectations, that never again could 
we look toward the future as we had in the 
past, lower our expectations, and so forth. 

Today we have a volunteer military, we 
exceed our enlistment quota every year. 
We have the highest level of education in 
the military, in this volunteer military, that 
we’ve ever had in our history, even in war- 
time drafts. The American people have ral- 
lied, and with a spirit of voluntarism, volun- 
tarily stepping into problems that once they 
just let go by and thought somebody in the 
Government would take care of them. And 
as I say, the economy—last year some 
600,000 new businesses were incorporated 
in our country. 

I would like to be remembered not for 
doing all those things—I didn’t do them; 
the American people did them. All I did 
was help get government out of their way 
and restore our belief in the power of the 
people and that government must be limit- 
ed in its powers and limited in its actions. 
And that part I helped in—I’d like to be 
remembered for that. 

Q. One final question, Mr. President, it’s 
about your health. How do you feel, and 
what do the doctors say? 


The President’s Health 


The President. The doctor said that I'd 
had a 100 percent recovery. I’m riding 
horses regularly now, as I’ve always done, 
and I’m doing my exercises in the gym 
every day at the end of the day. 

I have a little gymnasium upstairs and 
some weights and so forth, and I’m doing 
all those things. And I’ve just never felt 
better. 

Q. Well, it’s a pleasure—you look remark- 
ably fit. It’s been a pleasure to talk to you. 
Thank you. 

The President. Well, my pleasure, and I 
thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 2:35 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The text of the interview was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on October 
30. 
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Department of Education 





Nomination of Wendell L. Willkie II To Be 
General Counsel. October 30, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wendell L. Willkie II to 
be General Counsel, Department of Educa- 
tion. He would succeed Maureen E. Corco- 
ran. 
Mr. Willkie has been serving as Chief of 
Staff at the Department of Education since 
February of this year. Previously, he was at 
the White House as Associate Counsel to 
the President in 1984-1985; General Coun- 
sel at the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities in 1982-1984; and an associate 
with the firm of Simpson, Thacher & Bart- 
lett in 1978-1982. 

Mr. Willkie graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1973), Oxford University, Eng- 
land (M.A., B.A., 1975), and the University 
of Chicago (J.D., 1978). He was born Octo- 
ber 29, 1951, in Indianapolis, IN, and now 
resides in Washington, DC. 


Panama Canal Commission 





Nomination of Walter J. Shea To Be a 
Member of the Board. October 30, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Walter J. Shea to be a 
member of the Board of the Panama Canal 
Commission. He would succeed William 
Sidell. 

Mr. Shea is vice president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. Previously 
he served as executive assistant to two gen- 
eral presidents of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters in 1967-1982. He joined 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in 1957 as a member of the research de- 
partment of the eastern conference. In 
1960-1967 he was assistant to the eastern 
conference director. 

Mr. Shea was appointed to the President’s 
Commission on Alcohol Abuse in 1983. He 
is married, has six children, and resides in 
Annapolis, MD. He was born November 30, 
1929, in Brooklyn, NY. 
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Exclusions From the Performance 
Management and Recognition System 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. October 30, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Supervisors and management officials in 
GS-13, 14, and 15 positions throughout the 
Federal government are covered by the 
Performance Management and Recognition 
System as required by Chapter 54, Title 5, 
U.S. Code, unless otherwise excluded by 
law. 

Upon proper application from the heads 
of affected agencies and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management, I have excluded, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5402(b\1), three agen- 
cies, units of agencies, and classes of em- 
ployees from coverage under the Perform- 
ance Management and Recognition System. 

In accordance with Section 205(d) of P.L. 
98-615, any agency or unit of an agency 
that was excluded from merit pay immedi- 
ately prior to enactment of this legislation is 
excluded from coverage under the Perform- 
ance Management and Recognition System 
for the 12-month period beginning on the 
date of enactment. However, such exclusion 
may be revoked at any time in accordance 
with 5 U.S.C. 5402(bX5). Upon request of 
the heads of the affected agencies and upon 
recommendation of the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management, I have re- 
voked the exclusion of seven agencies and 
units of agencies so that they may imple- 
ment the Performance Management and 
Recognition System in fiscal year 1986. 

Attached is my report describing the 
agencies to be excluded and the reasons 
therefor. I am also providing the names of 
those agencies for which the exclusion is 
revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 30, 1985. 


Note: The exclusions affect certain employ- 
ees of the following: the Board of Veterans 
Appeals, Veterans Administration; NATO 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe; NATO International Staff (Evere, 
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Belgium); NATO Integrated Communica- 
tions System Management Agency; NATO 
Supply Center (Cappellen, Luxembourg); 
SHAPE; and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and Indian Arts and Crafts Board, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The revocations of exclusions affect the 
following: the Advisory Committee on His- 
toric Preservation; the Committee for Pur- 
chase from the Blind and Other Severely 
Handicapped; the Commission of Fine Arts; 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission; 
the Japan-United States Friendship Com- 
mission; the Office of Hearings and Ap- 
peals, Department of the Interior; and the 
United States Architectural and Transporta- 
tion Barriers Compliance Board. 


Hague Convention on the Civil Aspects 
of International Child Abduction 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. October 30, 1985 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a certified copy of the Hague 
Convention on the Civil Aspects of Interna- 
tional Child Abduction, adopted on October 
24, 1980 by the Fourteenth Session of the 
Hague Conference on Private International 
Law and opened for signature on October 
25, 1980. 

The Convention is designed to secure the 
prompt return of children who have been 
abducted from their country of habitual res- 
idence or wrongfully retained outside that 
country. It also seeks to facilitate the exer- 
cise of visitation rights across international 
borders. The Convention reflects a world- 
wide concern about the harmful effects on 
children of parental kidnapping and a 
strong desire to fashion an effective deter- 
rent to such conduct. 

The Convention’s approach to the prob- 
lem of international child abduction is a 
simple one. The Convention is designed 
promptly to restore the factual situation 
that existed prior to a child’s removal or 
retention. It does not seek to settle disputes 
about legal custody rights, nor does it 


depend upon the existence of court orders 
as a condition for returning children. The 
international abductor is denied legal ad- 
vantage from the abduction to or retention 
in the country where the child is located, as 
resort to the Convention is to effect the 
child’s swift return to his or her circum- 
stances before the abduction or retention. 
In most cases this will mean return to the 
country of the child’s habitual residence 
where any dispute about custody rights can 
be heard and settled. 

The Convention calls for the establish- 
ment of a Central Authority in every Con- 
tracting State to assist applicants i in securing 
the return of their children or in exercising 
their custody or visitation rights, and to co- 
operate and coordinate with their counter- 
parts in other countries toward these ends. 
Moreover, the Convention establishes a ju- 
dicial remedy in wrongful removal or reten- 
tion cases which permits an aggrieved 
parent to seek a court order for the prompt 
return of the child when voluntary agree- 
ment cannot be achieved. An aggrieved 
parent may pursue both of these courses of 
action or seek a judicial remedy directly 
without involving the Central Authority of 
the country where the child is located. 

The Convention would represent an im- 
portant addition to the State and Federal 
laws currently in effect in the United States 
that are designed to combat parental kid- 
napping—specifically, the Uniform Child 
Custody Jurisdiction Act now in effect in 
every State in the country, the Parental 
Kidnapping Prevention Act of 1980, the 
1982 Missing Children Act and the Missing 
Children’s Assistance Act. It would signifi- 
cantly improve the chances a parent in the 
United States has of recovering a child from 
a foreign Contracting State. It also provides 
a clear-cut method for parents abroad to 
apply for the return of children who have 
been wrongfully taken to or retained in this 
country. In short, by establishing a legal 
right and streamlined procedures for the 
prompt return of internationally abducted 
children, the Convention should remove 
many of the uncertainties and the legal dif- 
ficulties that now confront parents in inter- 
national child abduction cases. 

Federal legislation will be submitted to 
provide for the smooth implementation of 
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the Convention within the United States. 
This legislation will be consistent with the 
spirit and intent of recent congressional ini- 
tiatives dealing with the problem of inter- 
state child abduction and missing children. 

United States ratification of the Conven- 
tion is supported by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The authorities of many States have 
indicated a willingness to do their part to 
assist the Federal government in carrying 
out the mandates of the Convention. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion and accord its advice and consent to 
ratification, subject to the reservations de- 
scribed in the accompanying report of the 
Secretary of State. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 30, 1985. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Five Delegates. 
October 30, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business. These are 
new positions. 


William H. Marumoto, of Virginia, is president 
and founder of the Interface Group, Ltd., of 
Washington, DC, a management consulting 
firm. He graduated from Whittier College 
(B.A., 1957). He is married, has four children, 
and resides in McLean, VA. He was born De- 
cember 16, 1934. 


B.F. “Chip” Backlund, of Illinois, is president 
and chief executive officer of Bartonville Bank 
in Peoria, IL. He graduated from Washburn 
University (B.A., 1946) and the University of 
Colorado (LL.B., 1949). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Peoria, IL. He 
was born May 31, 1924, in Stromsburg, NE. 

Vincent G. Bell, Jr., of Pennsylvania, is chairman 
of the board and president of Safeguard Busi- 
ness Systems, Inc., in Fort Washington, PA. He 
graduated from Lehigh University (B.S., 1949). 
He is married, has three children, and resides 
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in Radnor, PA. He was born November 30, 
1925, in Wilkes-Barre, PA. 

Thomas Norman Innes, of Virginia, is president 
of Brooks & Innes, Inc., realtors in Richmond, 
VA. He graduated from the University of Rich- 
mond (B.A., 1971). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Richmond, VA. He was 
born October 9, 1949; in Somers, NY. 

Milo Eugene Smith, of Indiana, is president of 
M.E. Smith, Inc., a real estate firm in Colum- 
bus, IN. He attended the University of Indiana. 
He has two children and resides in Columbus, 
IN. He was born July 18, 1950, in Columbus. 


Copper Production Restraints 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. October 30, 1985 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


In accordance with Section 247(c\2) of 
the Trade and Tariff Act of 1984 (P.L. 98- 
573), I am writing to inform you of my 
decision not to seek to negotiate voluntary 
production restraints on copper. 

Section 247(b) conveyed the sense of 
Congress that I should negotiate “with the 
principal foreign copper-producing coun- 
tries to conclude voluntary restraint agree- 
ments with those governments for the pur- 
pose of effecting a balanced reduction of 
total annual foreign copper production for 
a period of between three and five 
years...” In light of this provision, an 
interagency task force, chaired by the 
Office of the United States Trade Repre- 
sentative, was formed to take another look 
at the possibility of negotiating such re- 
straints—which had been considered, and 
rejected, in the context of the determina- 
tion made on September 6, 1984, on import 
relief in accordance with Section 202(b\1) 
of the Trade Act of 1974. 

The task force reviewed all questions rel- 
evant to the issue of voluntary production 
restraints, including: 

1. The consistency of voluntary produc- 
tion restraints with the basic policies of this 
Administration. 

2. The situation of the U.S. copper indus- 
try. 
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3. The extent of subsidization or unfair 
trade practices in the world copper econo- 
my. 

4. The probable economic effects of pro- 
duction restraints. 

5. The feasibility of negotiating and im- 
plementing such restraints. 

The findings of the task force are outlined 
in the attached report. 

In light of this review, I have determined 
that it would be inappropriate for this Gov- 
ernment to seek to negotiate voluntary pro- 
duction restraint agreements with the gov- 
ernments of the principal foreign copper- 
producing countries. 

An attempt to negotiate such restraints 
would be inconsistent with the overall, 
market-oriented trade and economic policy 
objectives of this Administration. It would 
set an undesirable precedent in light of 
both our efforts to increase the responsive- 
ness of the domestic and international econ- 
omy to market forces and our continued 
opposition to cartels or other arrangements 
aimed at controlling world markets. More- 
over, any effort by this Government, in the 
context of production restraint negotiations, 
to give foreign producers assurances regard- 
ing the intentions of U.S. copper producers 
would raise serious antitrust concerns. 

Efforts to raise world copper prices 
through the restraint of foreign production 
would also be inefficient and expensi e for 
the U.S. economy; they would incur losses 
to U.S. consumers substantially in excess of 
any gains accruing to U.S. producers. 

Finally, I do not believe it would be feasi- 
ble either to conclude or to implement pro- 
duction restraint agreements. The major 
copper-producing countries have made it 
clear that they are opposed to the negotia- 
tion of such restraints—largely because they 
do not feel that such actions would be effec- 
tive in improving the longer term situation 
in the worid copper market. Moreover, past 
experience shows that production restraint 
agreements are extremely difficult to imple- 
ment effectively and that any benefits from 
restraints tend to be eroded or reversed in 
the years following their termination. 

While I do not believe that the negotia- 
tion of restraints is an appropriate course of 
action, I have asked the United States 
Trade Representative to continue to follow 
closely developments in the world copper 


market and to explore other possibilities for 
improving the situation of the U.S. copper 
industry. I also continue to be deeply con- 
cerned about the problems facing many 
workers in the U.S. copper industry. In re- 
sponse to my directives of September 6, 
1984, the Department of Labor has devel- 
oped, and begun to implement, a plan for a 
special effort to assist workers displaced 
from the copper industry. 

This plan consists of three elements. First, 
of the funds reserved by the Secretary 
under Title III of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPA), $5.0 million has been ear- 
marked specifically for retraining programs 
to assist copper workers in heavily impacted 
States and localities. To assure that a maxi- 
mum effort is made in the States to assist 
copper workers, the States have been asked 
to contribute an amount equivalent to twice 
the Federal allocation to support these 
projects. In total this will amount to ap- 
proximately $15 million in new training and 
employment services for copper workers. In 
addition, the 12 States targeted by this plan 
already have been allocated almost $38 mil- 
lion of title III grant resources which they 
have matched with some $25 million in 
State support. These combined resources to- 
talling almost $63 million are also available 
for States to use in assisting dislocated 
copper workers. 

Second, a team of senior Department of 
Labor staff has been made available to work 
with those State and local governments that 
request assistance to help establish pro- 
grams of retraining, relocation, and related 
assistance for displaced copper workers. 

Finally, Secretary Brock, working closely 
with representatives of industry and labor 
and officials from all levels of government, 
is monitoring these efforts and seeking ways 
to improve upon them. A more detailed 
report on the Department of Labor’s efforts 
to assist dislocated copper workers is at- 
tached. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to 
George Bush, President of the Senate. 
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National Foster Grandparent Month, 
1985 





Proclamation 5402. October 30, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year, we celebrate the 20th Anniver- 
sary of the Foster Grandparent Program. In 
its first year of operation, 782 foster grand- 
parents carried out 33 projects in 27 States. 
Today, some 19,000 foster grandparents are 
serving some 65,000 children through 245 
projects in all 50 States, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia. 
The program, which has achieved both 
great success and great acceptance, is ad- 
ministered by ACTION, a Federal agency 
that promotes voluntarism. 

Most of us have been fortunate enough to 
have enjoyed a very special relationship 
with our grandparents. They were the 
living bridge to the past. They handed 
down to us the hard-won lessons they had 
learned from life and the wisdom they had 
received from their own grandparents. 
They provided us with the patient, unques- 
tioning love and understanding that gave us 
the strength to face the future with confi- 
dence and hope. 

Today, the elderly and retired partici- 
pants in the Foster Grandparent Program 
provide unique, personal guidance and care 
to tens of thousands of physically, emotion- 
ally, and mentally handicapped children as 
well as those who have been abused, ne- 
glected, or who are in the juvenile justice 
system, or in need of other special help. 

Love is the only thing we have more of 
the more we give it away. And these volun- 
teers who give of themselves, of their 
wisdom, and of their time, reap rich bene- 
fits. They rejoice in a newfound independ- 
ence. Their loneliness and fear of isolation 
disappear. In many cases, their health im- 
proves. Their sense of self-worth is en- 
hanced as they find themselves deeply in- 
volved with others who depend on them. 
They experience a new fulfillment in per- 
forming a much-needed community service 
which taps all their reserves of understand- 
ing, creativity, and warmth. 
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The children in the program blossom 
under the golden glow of counsel and 
caring that foster grandparents bring into 
their lives. This program has truly worked 
wonders for hearts young and old. 

I urge all Americans to join me in ap- 
plauding the activities of these foster grand- 
parent volunteers. Their service encourages 
positive attitudes about the abilities of the 
elderly. It demonstrates how greatly society 
benefits when it calls on the experience and 
seasoned judgment of older persons. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
92, has designated the month of October 
1985 as “National Foster Grandparent 
Month” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of October 
1985 as National Foster Grandparent 
Month. I invite all citizens and appropriate 
agencies and organizations to unite during 
October with appropriate observances and 
activities to honor these volunteers and the 
children they serve. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:48 a.m., October 31, 1985] 


American Education Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5403. October 30, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From their very beginnings, the colonies 
that later were to form the United States of 
America set great store by the education of 
the young, and with the birth of the New 
Nation this commitment to education deep- 
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ened. Our Founding Fathers shared the in- 
sight of an ancient sage that “only the edu- 
cated are free,” and they took to heart the 
inspired maxim that it is the truth which 
sets us free. To them it was clear that since 
here the people would rule, the people 
must have the means to understand the 
issues and to make wise decisions. As James 
Madison put it: “On the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the people rest the preservation 
and perpetuation of our free institutions.” 

American Education Week offers all 
Americans an invitation to reflect on the 
importance of education to our Nation, not 
only to its prosperity but to the proper 
functioning of our whole system of govern- 
ment. It invites each of us to play a part in 
the national commitment to sound educa- 
tion and to the constant striving to improve 
the institutions that provide education at 
every level, from pre-school through gradu- 
ate school. American Education Week is a 
time for all Americans to seek to do some- 
thing to further the cause of education— 
whether by involvement in parent-teacher 
groups, contributions to private educational 
institutions, serving on local school boards, 
participation in adult education programs, 
furthering the utilization of libraries and 
museums, or any similar activity. For educa- 
tors it is a time to rededicate themselves to 
what is surely one of the noblest of callings; 
and to students it is a challenge to make the 
best use of the manifold educational oppor- 
tunities this country offers. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning No- 
vember 17, 1985, and the first full week 
preceding the fourth Thursday of Novem- 
ber of each succeeding year, as American 
Education Week, and to observe this time 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day.of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:49 a.m., October 31, 1985] 


Death of John Davis Lodge 





Statement by the President. 
October 30, 1985 





Nancy and I are deeply saddened by the 
loss of our friend, John Davis Lodge. His 
death is not only a personal loss to those of 
us who trusted in his friendship and advice 
but to the country he served so patriotically 
throughout his long and full life. 

John was a man of great and varied tal- 
ents who excelled in each of his chosen oc- 
cupations. We will never forget the young 
lawyer-cum-movie star who acted in such 
film classics as “Little Women” and “The 
Scarlett Empress” and who continued his 
acting career on the stage. But we shall 
always be most grateful to John Davis 
Lodge, the able public servant. As a Con- 
gressman and Governor of Connecticut; 
Ambassador to Spain, Argentina, and Swit- 
zerland; and in many other important posi- 
tions; John was a tireless fighter against 
communism and a constant friend of free- 
dom, both at home and abroad. 

At the time of his death, John was still 
serving his nation and the cause of human- 
ity as a delegate to the United Nations. He 
will be sorely missed by his friends and by 
the country to which he gave such a full 
measure of his devotion. On behalf of all 
Americans, Nancy and I extend our heart- 
felt sympathy to the Lodge family. 


World Series Champions 





Remarks on Greeting the Kansas City 
Royals Baseball Team. October 31, 1985 





The President. Well, I thank you all. Wel- 
come to the White House and back to the 
White House for some of you. It’s a great 
pleasure to have you here just as it was a 
great pleasure to watch these gentlemen 
perform in the World Series, and all of my 
words of welcome are intended for all of 
you, also. 

In that Interstate 70 series, the “show 
me” spirit really came through. Your team 
showed the world, and you did it royally. 
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You’ve proved to America what a never- 
say-die spirit can do. Even after losing the 
first two games of the series at home, you 
met the challenge, and you kept America in 
suspense for seven full games and rallied to 
bring the World Series trophy to Kansas 
City. Only five other teams in World Series 
history have managed to overcome such a 
margin. 

Now, look at how enthusiastic I’m being 
in—I pitched in a World Series, but I was 
with the Cardinals at the time. [Laughter] 
Three games—it was the 1926 World Series, 
but I was doing it in 1952 in a movie. 
[Laughter] I had an edge on all of you in 
the sense that I knew the script in advance, 
so I knew it was going to come out right. 
[Laughter] 

Well, Dick Howser,’ you may not have 
the words to describe it, but in the words of 
Bret Saberhagen, it was a dream come true. 
And what a dream it’s been for Bret—a 20 
and 6 regular season record—at 21, the 
youngest player ever to win the World 
Series Most Valuable Player, a leading can- 
didate for the Cy Young Award, and a 
proud papa to brand new Drew William. 
You’re not only a hot pitcher, Bret, but I 
understand you're a pretty good coach, too. 
[Laughter] And if you don’t think so, just 
ask Jeannine. 

The Royals have some super talented 
players. George Brett, the third baseman 
who has captured the essence of hitting, has 
become something of a Kansas City institu- 
tion. He’s an inspiration for future ballplay- 
ers all across the country. Then, there’s 
Willie Wilson who batted .367 in the series; 
Frank White, the ever-steady second base- 
man; slugger Steve Balboni and Hal McRae 
and, of course, Dan Quisenberry, the pre- 
mier relief man, whom I called Jim on the 
phone the other night. [Laughter] Heads 
will roll in the west wing for that. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But it’s the Royals’ team play, a combina- 
tion of the great spirit and hard work of 
every one of you on the roster, that brought 
you this championship. I always like to 
point to experience as a major element of 
success, but it’s hard in this case when you 
could add up the ages of three of the five 


1 Manager of the Kansas City Royals. 
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starting pitchers and come up with fewer 
birthdays than I’ve seen. [Laughter] 

Seriously, you’ve fought long and hard 
throughout the season. And your dedication 
has paid off. And now that you’ve proved 
you’re the champions of the world, what do 
you do for an encore? 

Mr. Howser. Next year. 

The President. All right. Congratulations. 
God bless all of you. 


[At this point, the President was presented 
with a Royals jacket and cap.| 


Reporter. Mr. President, have you sent 
your new arms proposal to Gorbachev? 

The President. 'm making an announce- 
ment this afternoon. 

Q. Right here? 

Q. ——a letter, sir? 

Q. Are we going to see you in the Brief- 
ing Room, sir? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Fifty percent cut? 

The President. I'll see you soon. 

Q. Have a nice day! 

Q. It’s a date. 

Q. Make it early! 


Note: The President spoke at 11:52 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


United States Institute of Peace 





Nomination of William R. Kintner To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
October 31, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William R. Kintner to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Institute of Peace for a term 
of 2 years expiring January 19, 1987. This is 
a new position. 

Dr. Kintner is a professor of political sci- 
ence at the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1973-1975 he was the 
American Ambassador to Thailand. He 
served at the Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia as president (1976), di- 
rector (1969-1973), and deputy director 
(1961-1969). He was a member of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships in 1970-1973 
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and a member of the academic board of the 
Inter-American Defense College in 1967- 
1972. Dr. Kintner is the author of many 
books on military policy. 

He graduated from the United States 
Military Academy (B.S., 1940) and George- 
town University (Ph. D., 1949). He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Bryn 
Athyn, PA. He was born April 21, 1915, in 
Lock Haven, PA. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of Michael H. Mobbs To Be an 
Assistant Director (Bureau of Strategic 
Programs). October 31, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael H. Mobbs to be 
an Assistant Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(Bureau of Strategic Programs). He would 
succeed Henry F. Cooper, Jr. 

Mr. Mobbs is currently serving as special 
counsel to the head of the U.S. delegation 
to negotiations on nuclear and space arms, 
International Security Policy, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. Previously he was 
representative of the Secretary of Defense 
to strategic arms reduction talks in 1982- 
1985. He was senior associate with the law 
firm of Stroock & Stroock & Lavan in 
Washington, DC, in 1977-1981 and an asso- 
ciate with the law firm of Bradley, Arant, 
Rose & White in Birmingham, AL (1974- 
1977). 

He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1971) and the University of Chicago Law 
School (J.D., 1974). He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Leesburg, VA. He was 
born December 25, 1948, in Lawrenceburg, 
TN. 


Federal Maritime Commission 





Nomination of James J. Carey To Be a 
Commissioner. October 31, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James J. Carey to be a 


Federal Maritime Commissioner for the 
term expiring June 30, 1990. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Carey was appointed Commissioner 
of the Federal Maritime Commission in 
1981 and was elected Vice Chairman of the 
Commission in 1983. Prior to this time, he 
was a business development manager with 
Telemedia, Inc. He was a management con- 
sultant to Telemedia in 1978-1979. He was 
president, Coordinated Graphics, in 1976- 
1978; executive vice president, Total 
Graphic Communication, Inc., in 1974— 
1976; and president of the Chicago Offset 
Corp. in 1972-1974. 


He served in the U.S. Navy in 1962-1965 
as an officer in the First and Seventh Fleets 
and held three commands. He graduated 
from Northwestern University (B.A.). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Arlington, VA. He was born April 9, 1939, 
in Berlin, WI. 


USS.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Remarks Announcing a New U.S. Proposal. 
October 31, 1985 





The President. 1 have instructed our ne- 
gotiators in Geneva at the nuclear and 
space talks to present a new United States 
proposal designed to advance the prospects 
for achieving real reductions in nuclear 
arms, enhancing stability, and addressing 
the legitimate concerns of the United States 
and our allies as well as of the Soviet Union. 


I have also asked our negotiators to seek 
Soviet agreement to extend this round of 
the negotiations into next week so that our 
negotiating team can make a full presenta- 
tion of our proposal and have a real give- 
and-take with the Soviets on its details. 

Finally, I have written to the leaders of 
allied nations and have transmitted a per- 
sonal letter to General Secretary Gorbachev 
on this subject. : 

History has shown that progress is more 
surely made through confidential negotia- 
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tions; therefore, I’m not going into any de- 
tails about our proposal. Suffice to say that 
our proposal is serious, it is detailed, and it 
addresses all three areas of the negotiations. 
It builds upon the very concrete reductions 
proposals, which our negotiators had tabled 
earlier, as well as the Soviet counterpropos- 
al. 

The Soviet counterproposal was first pre- 
sented to me by Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze at our White House meeting in Sep- 
tember, following which it was tabled at 
Geneva by the Soviet negotiators. Since 
that time, our arms control experts have 
analyzed the Soviet counterproposal ex- 
tremely carefully. This analysis now com- 
pleted, I have met with my senior advisers, 
decided on our response, and have instruct- 
ed our negotiators to make this move. 

During our careful review, we measured 
the Soviet counterproposal against our con- 
crete proposals for deep, equitable, and ver- 
ifiable reductions which we already had on 
the table and against the criteria which we 
have long held for attaining effective arms 
control agreements. We have made clear 
that, measured against these criteria, the 
Soviet counterproposal, unfortunately, fell 
significantly short in several key areas. 

At the same time, as I indicated in my 
address to the United Nations General As- 
sembly last week, the counterproposal also 
had certain positive seeds which we wish to 
nurture. 

Our new proposal builds upon these posi- 
tive elements and calls for very significant 
balanced reductions of comparable nuclear 
systems, particularly those that are the most 
destabilizing. It’s my hope that our new 
proposal will enable both of our nations to 
start moving away from ever-larger arsenals 
of offensive forces. At the same time, we 
seek in Geneva to undertake with the Sovi- 
ets a serious examination of the important 
relationship between offensive and defen- 
sive forces and how people everywhere can 
benefit from exploring the potential of non- 
nuclear defenses which threaten no one. 

I’m pleased that we seem to have made a 
successful start on this long process. The 
Soviet response to our earlier proposals and 
the new proposal which we’re making are 
important milestones in moving these nego- 
tiations forward. 
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Additionally, I hope we can achieve 
progress in the other key areas of the broad 
agenda which Mr. Gorbachev and I will dis- 
cuss in Geneva—human rights, regional 
issues, and bilateral matters. 

Strengthening the peace and building a 
more constructive, long-term U.S.-Soviet re- 
lationship requires that we move ahead in 
all of these areas. I believe progress is, 
indeed, possible if the Soviet leadership is 
willing to match our own commitment to a 
better relationship. 

Now, I’m going to leave here because I 
can’t discuss the details or answer any ques- 
tions on it since it will be introduced tomor- 
row and then all of those things will be 
available. 

Reporter. What about a general ques- 
tion—— 

The President. Just let me—just sum up. 
What I wanted to say is that I would charac- 
terize our arms control position as deep 
cuts, no first-strike advantage, defensive re- 
search—because defense is safer than of- 
fense—and no cheating. 

Q. Let me ask you a question that is—sir, 
could we ask you a question that is general? 

Q. Mr. President, do you think anything 
can be accomplished in time for the 
Geneva summit? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you think anything can be accom- 
plished on arms control on this new coun- 
terproposal in time for a broad statement of 
principles at the Geneva summit? 

The President. Well, now, this is all I’m 
going to respond to and simply say—be- 
cause it touches on something I said here 
and explains. 

Since they were scheduled, the negotia- 
tions, to recess, they will do that, but hope- 
fully a week late. Naturally, both sides are 
going to have to agree to that. We’re asking 
our people to extend it by a week, but it 
will give them time to table this and at least 
be able to see back and forth. After all, it 
isn’t that deep a document, but the figures 
and where they are. And then they will 
find the relationship between the counter- 
proposal and our original proposal. 

Q. ——the Soviet journalists—— 

Q. ——no give on Star Wars, sir—no give 
on Star Wars, sir? 
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Q. ——in time for the Geneva summit, 
which was the question—in time for you 
and Mr. Gorbachev to actually announce 
something? 

The President. No, I don’t—they may say 
something about it, but you'll have all the 
facts and figures—— 

Q. Sir, you told the—— 

Q. Are you going to ask—— 

Q. ——no give on Star Wars, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Q. ——~you told the Soviet journalists, 
Mr. President—— 

Q. No give on Star Wars, Mr. President? 

Q. Sir, if I may ask—— 

The President. In my statement, I said 
that defense and—I hope that we can arrive 
at a discussion of defensive weapons. 

Q. Mr. President, do you intend to go 
ahead with Star Wars? 

Q. You told the Soviet journalists that you 
hoped for concrete achievements at 
Geneva. Just a couple of days ago you told a 
BBC interviewer that perhaps the hope was 
that the paranoia might be lessened. It 
sounds like you’re more optimistic about ac- 
tually coming out with something? 

The President. 'm always optimistic, Sam 
[Sam Donaldson, ABC News]. 

Q. Yes, but do you hope for concrete re- 
sults, meaning some sort of broad frame- 
work of at least the principles? 

The President. Well, | was answering—I 
think that some of you have misinterpreted 
the answer that I gave in that BBC inter- 
view. The question had been what was my 
hope—what did I thought—felt would come 
out and so forth. And I was simply putting 
in place that arms control is a result; that 
first, you’ve got to eliminate the suspicions 
and the paranoia between us and so forth, 
and then, you find out that arms control 
can come easily. But to just simply dwell on 
arms control—if both of you are sitting 
there suspiciously saying how can we keep 
an advantage—each side saying the same 
thing to itself, well, then, it doesn’t really 
matter how many missiles you’ve counted. 

Q. Is Shultz going to ask for regular 
summit meetings when he goes to Moscow? 

The President. 1 can’t speak for him of 
what’s going to be—— 

Q. Will you be actually negotiating with 
Mr. Gorbachev when you meet with 
him—arms control negotiations? 


The President. Well, yes, of course. That’s 
one of the main features. 

Q. You mean you'll be talking figures? 

The President. ——will be negotiated at 
Geneva, but I’m quite sure that there will 
be—they’ll want to discuss this and why 
they’ve taken certain positions and so forth. 


Note: The President spoke at 3 p.m. to re- 
porters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


Economic Sanctions Against Nicaragua 





Message to the Congress. October 31, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


On May 1, 1985, in Executive Order No. 
12513, I declared a national emergency to 
deal with the threat to the national security 
and foreign policy of the United States 
posed by the policies and actions of the 
Government of Nicaragua. In that order, I 
prohibited: (1) all imports into the United 
States of goods and services of Nicaraguan 
origin; (2) all exports from the United States 
of goods to or destined for Nicaragua except 
those destined for the organized democratic 
resistance; (3) Nicaraguan air carriers from 
engaging in air transportation to or from 
points in the United States; and (4) vessels 
of Nicaraguan registry from _ entering 
United States ports. 

The declaration of emergency was made 
pursuant to the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, including the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1701 et seq., and the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq. I report- 
ed the declaration to the Congress on May 
1, 1985, pursuant to Section 1703(b) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act. 

The Office of Foreign Assets Control of 
the Department of the Treasury issued the 
Nicaraguan Trade Control Regulations im- 
plementing the prohibitions in Executive 
Order No. 12513 on May 8, 1985, 50 Fed. 
Reg. 19890 (May 10, 1985). I am enclosing a 
copy of these regulations with this report. 
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It should be noted that Section 540.505 
permits the issuance of licenses authorizing 
the export of goods from the United States 
to Nicaragua in certain circumstances in- 
volving contractual obligations which the 
exporter incurred prior to May 1, 1985. The 
regulation provides that such exports may 
be authorized only through October 31, 
1985. Once this deadline has passed, li- 
censes for exports on prior contractual 
grounds will no longer be available. 

The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. I shall continue to exercise 
the powers at my disposal to apply econom- 
ic sanctions against Nicaragua as long as 
these measures are appropriate, and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on significant developments, pursuant 
to 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 31, 1985. 


National Mediation Board 





Nomination of Charles L. Woods To Be a 
Member. October 31, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles L. Woods to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring July 
1, 1986. He would succeed Robert Obern- 
doerfer Harris. 

Since 1975 he has been serving as the 
airline representative to the Teamsters Air- 
line Division. Prior to that time, he was an 
airline pilot (captain) for United Air Lines 
in 1947-1975 and a copilot for United in 
1944-1947. 

He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Manhattan Beach, CA. He was 
born May 10, 1915, in Redlands, CA. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of John George Pappajohn as 
a Member of the Advisory Committee on 
the Arts. October 31, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John George Pappajohn to 
be a member of the Advisory Committee 
on the Arts (John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts). This is an initial ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Pappajohn currently serves as presi- 
dent of Equity Dynamics, Inc., in Des 
Moines, IA. Previously he was president of 
Guardsman Life Investors Co. 

He graduated from the University of 
Iowa (B.S.C., 1952). He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Des Moines, IA. He 
was born July 31, 1928, in St. Lukes, 
Greece. 


United States Ambassador to New 
Zealand 





Nomination of Paul Matthews Cleveland. 
November 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul Matthews Cleveland, 
of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to New Zealand. He 
would succeed H. Monroe Browne. 

Mr. Cleveland served with the Depart- 
ment of Navy as a management analyst in 
the Office of Management in 1956-1957. 
He entered on duty as a Foreign Service 
officer with the Department of State in 
1957 and became a staff aide to the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Operations in 1958. 
In 1959 Mr. Cleveland went to Canberra, 
Australia, as economic, then political officer, 
where he served until 1962. He then 
became Ambassador’s aide in Bonn, Germa- 
ny, in 1963-1964. In 1964-1965 he took 
academic training and received his M.A. 
from the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy. From there he went to Jakarta, Indo- 
nesia, as economic officer, where he served 
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until 1968, when he returned to the De- 
partment as an economic officer in the 


Office of Fuels and Energy. In 1970 he | 
| The White House, 


became special assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian Affairs, departing 
in 1973 to become political/military officer, 
then political counselor at our Embassy in 
Seoul, Korea. In 1977 he was named 
Deputy Director and Director of Regional 
Affairs in the Bureau of East Asian Affairs 
in the Department. In 1980-1981 Mr. 


Cleveland was Director of Thai Affairs, and | 


in 1981-1982 he was Director of Korean Af- 


fairs. Since 1982 he has been deputy chief | 


of mission at our Embassy in Seoul, Korea. 

Mr. Cleveland graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1953) and the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1965). He was 
a pilot in the United States Air Force in 
1953-1956. His foreign language is German. 
He is married to the former Carter Sell- 
wood, and they have four children. He was 
born August 25, 1931, in Boston, MA. 


Continuation of Iran Emergency 





Notice of November 1, 1985 





On November 14, 1979, by Executive 
Order No. 12170, the President declared a 
national emergency to deal with the threat 
to the national security, foreign policy, and 
economy of the United States constituted 
by the situation in Iran. Notices of the con- 
tinuation of this national emergency were 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress and the Federal Register on Novem- 
ber 12, 1980, November 12, 1981, Novem- 
ber 8, 1982, November 4, 1983, and No- 
vember 7, 1984. Because our relations with 
Iran have not yet returned to normal and 
the process of implementing the January 
19, 1981, agreements with Iran is still un- 
derway, the national emergency declared 
on November 14, 1979, must continue in 
effect beyond November 14, 1985. There- 
fore, in accordance with Section 202(d) of 
the National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
1622(d)), I am continuing the national 
emergency with respect to Iran. This notice 


shall be published in the Federal Register 
and transmitted to the Congress. 


Ronald Reagan 
November 1, 1985. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:19 p.m., November 1, 1985] 


Continuation of Iran Emergency 


Message to the Congress. 
November 1, 1985 








To the Congress of the United States: 

Section 202(d) of the National 
cies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for the 
automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergen- 
cy is to continue in effect beyond the anni- 
versary date. In accordance with this provi- 
sion, I have sent the enclosed notice, stating 
that the Iran emergency is to continue in 
effect beyond November 14, 1985, to the 
Federal Register for publication. Similar no- 
tices were sent to the Congress and the 
Federal Register on November 12, 1980, 
November 12, 1981, November 8, 1982, No- 
vember 4, 1983, and November 7, 1984. 

The crisis between the United States and 
Iran that began in 1979 has not been fully 
resolved. Although the international tribu- 
nal established to adjudicate claims of U.S. 
nationals against Iran and of Iranian nation- 
als against the United States continues to 
function, full normalization of commercial 
and diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Iran will require more 
time. In these circumstances, I have deter- 
mined that it is necessary to maintain in 
force the broad authorities that may be 
needed in the process of implementing the 
January 1981 agreements with Iran and in 
the eventual normalization of relations with 
that country. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 
November 1, 1985. 
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October 27 

The President returned to the White 
House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 

The President spoke by telephone with 
several members of the City Royals 
baseball team, following the Royals winning 
of the World Series championship in Kansas 
City, MO. 


October 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Domestic Policy Council, to receive 

the final report of the President’s Pri- 
vate Sector Survey on Cost Control in 
the Federal Government; 

—family members of hostages abducted 

in Lebanon. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as 
a result of Hurricane Gloria beginning on 
September 27, which caused extensive 
property damage. 


October 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senators Mack Mattingly and Sam 
Nunn and Congressman J. Roy Royland 
of Georgia and Lucy McTier of 
Georgia; 

—Senator Warren B. Rudman of New 
Hampshire and Emil Nagy of New 
Hampshire; 

—Congressman Robert H. Michel of Illi- 
nois and Christine Green and David De- 
hymer of Illinois; 

—Congressman J. Alex McMillan of North 
Carolina and Harry Dalton of North 
Carolina; 

—Congressman Michael G. Oxley of Ohio 
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and actor Don Williams, who portrays 
the President in a local theater group 
called Hexagon. 
The President attended a reception for 
Senator James Abdnor of South Dakota at 
the Sheraton Grand Hotel on Capitol Hill. 


October 30 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—a group of new Republicans; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan went to the National Gallery of Art 


to view the “Treasure Houses of Britain” 
exhibit. 


October 31 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—members of the White House staff; 


—President José Napoleén Duarte 
Fuentes of El Salvador and his daugh- 
ter Inés Guadalupe Duarte, who had 
been kidnaped by terrorists, to express 
his support for President Duarte’s ef- 
forts in fighting terrorism; 


—Ambassador Robert L. Barry, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the Conference on Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures 
and Disarmament in Europe, who re- 
ported on the final round of negotiations 
in Stockholm. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide $16.0 million in fiscal year 1986 to 
the Department of Commerce for the im- 
plementation of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration’s research and 
management responsibilities under the 
United States-Canada pacific salmon treaty. 


November 1 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 
The President announced the members 
of the United States delegation to observe 
the Guatemalan Presidential election in 
Guatemala on Sunday, November 3. 





Senator Richard Lugar and Representa- 
tive Charles “Buddy” Roemer of Louisiana 
will serve as cochairmen of the delegation. 
The members of the delegation will be: 


Senator Mitch McConnell of Kentucky; 

Representative William B. Richardson of New 
Mexico; 

Representative Chester Atkins of Massachusetts; 

Representative Robert Lagomarsino of Califor- 
nia; 

Representative John McCain of Arizona; 

Alberto Piedra, U.S. Ambassador to Guatemala; 

William Walker, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs; 

Louise Hoppe, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Legislative and Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs; 

Raymond F. Burghart, Senior Director for Latin 
American Affairs, National Security Council; 

Bruce McColm, U.S. Representative to the OAS 
Commission on Human Rights, Washington, 
DC; 

Dr. Howard Penniman, political scientist, Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute, Washington, DC; 

Carl Gershman, president, National Endowment 
for Democracy, Washington, DC; 

Georges Fauriol, author and foreign affairs ana- 
lyst, Washington, DC; 

Bruce Cameron, consultant, formerly with Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, Washington, DC; 

Jose Sorzano, associate professor of government, 
Georgetown University, Washington, DC; 

Josiah Moore, chairman, Papago Tribe of Arizo- 
na; 

Richard Ouderkirk, professor of history, Princi- 
pia College, Elsah, IL; 

William Doherty, director, American Federation 
for Free Labor Development, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, DC; 

Cameron Clark, Jr., president, Production Shar- 
ing International, Ltd., Southport, CN; 

John Silber, president, Boston University, Boston, 
MA; and 

Charles Bartlett, president, Jefferson Foundation 
and Pulitzer Prize winner, Washington, DC. 
The President declared a major disaster 

for the State of Louisiana as a result of Hur- 

ricane Juan beginning on or about October 

27, which caused extensive property 

damage. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 

Bethesda Naval Hospital, where he under- 
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went a routine post-operative examination. 
Following the examination, he went to 
Camp David, MD, for a weekend stay. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted October 28 


Laurence William Lane, Jr., 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Australia and to serve 
concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Nauru. 


John Edwin Upston, 

of Virginia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Rwanda. 


Sam A. Nixon, 
of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Regents of the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences for a term expir- 
ing June 20, 1991, vice Caro Elise Luhrs, 
term expired. 


Alexander Hansen Good, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Director 
General of the United States and Foreign 
Commercial Service, vice Kenneth S. 
George. 


Helen M. Witt, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
National Mediation Board for the term ex- 
piring July 1, 1988 (reappointment). 

Charles Edward Horner, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Associ- 


ate Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, vice Charles E. Courtney. 


Submitted October 29 


Thomas J. McAvoy, 
of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of New 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted October 29—Continued 

York, vice a new position created by P.L. 
98-353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Sidney A. Fitzwater, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Texas, vice 
Robert M. Hill, elevated. 


Submitted October 30 


Francis Anthony Keating II, 
of Oklahoma, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, vice John M. Walker, Jr. 


Nanette Fabray MacDougall, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Handicapped for a term 
expiring September 17, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted October 31 


Deanell Reece Tacha, 

of Kansas, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Tenth Circuit, vice a new position 
created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 10, 
1984. 


Submitted November 1 


Michael H. Mobbs, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, vice 
Henry F. Cooper, Jr., resigning. 


Wendell L. Willkie II, 
of the District of Columbia, to be General 


Council, Department of Education, vice 
Maureen E. Corcoran. 


James J. Carey, 

of Illinois, to be a Federal Maritime Com- 
missioner for the term expiring June 30, 
1990 (reappointment). 


Charles L. Woods, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Mediation Board for the reminder of the 
term expiring July 1, 1986, vice Robert 
Oberndoerfer Harris, resigned. 
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Walter J. Shea, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Board 
of the Panama Canal Commission, vice Wil- 
liam Sidell. 

William R. Kintner, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the United States In- 
stitute of Peace for a term of 2 years expir- 
ing January 19, 1987 (new position). 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released October 23° 


Advance text: 

Toast at a luncheon for heads of delegations 
to the 40th session of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York 


Released October 28 

Statement: 

Productivity in the Nation’s business sector 
for the third quarter—by Larry M. Speakes, 
Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President 


Announcement: 

Signing of a proclamation designating the 
Centennial Year of Liberty in the United 
States 


Released October 29 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Thomas J. McAvoy to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of New York 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Sidney A. Fitzwater to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Texas 


1 The release was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Released October 30 


Statement: 

On the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings amend- 
ment—by James C. Miller III, Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings amendment—by James C. Miller III, 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget 


Released October 31 


Statement: 

Leading economic indicators for Septem- 
ber—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Deanell Reece Tacha to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Tenth 
Circuit 


Released November 1 


Statement: 

Establishment survey of nonfarm business 
for October—by Larry M. Speakes, Princi- 
pal Deputy Press Secretary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 28 


S. 1349 / Public Law 99-130 

An act to provide for the use and distribu- 
tion of funds awarded in docket 363 to the 
Mdewakanton and Wahpekute Eastern or 
Mississippi Sioux before the United States 
Court of Claims and Claims Court. 
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Approved October 28—Continued 

SJ. Res. 92 / Public Law 99-131 

A joint resolution to designate October 
1985 as “National Foster Grandparent 
Month”. 


SJ. Res. 104 / Public Law 99-132 

A joint resolution to proclaim October 23, 
1985, as “A Time of Remembrance” for all 
victims of terrorism throughout the world. 


H.R. 2174 / Public Law 99-133 

An act to provide for the transfer to the 
Colville Business Council of any undistrib- 
uted portion of amounts appropriated in 
satisfaction of certain judgements awarded 
the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Res- 
ervation before the Indian Claims Commis- 


sion. 


HJ. Res. 79 / Public Law 99-134 

A joint resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning October 6, 1985, as “National Chil- 
dren’s Week”. 


HJ. Res. 386 / Public Law 99-135 

A joint resolution to designate November 
24, 1985, as “National Day of Fasting to 
Raise Funds to Combat Hunger”. 


HJ. Res. 407 / Public Law 99-136 

A joint resolution designating the twelve- 
month period ending on October 28, 1986, 
as the “Centennial Year of Liberty in the 
United States”. 


Approved October 30 


HJ. Res. 308 / Public Law 99-137 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning on October 20, 1985, as “Benign 
Essential Blepharospasm Awareness Week” 


HJ. Res. 322 / Public Law 99-138 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of October 1985, as “National 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome Awareness 
Month”. 
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S. 1726 / Public Law 99-139 

An act to amend section 51(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act, relating to the funding 
of the Special Defense Acquisition Fund. 


Approved October 31 


H.R. 3605 / Public Law 99-140 

An act to provide that the authority to es- 
tablish and administer flexible and com- 
pressed work schedules for Federal Govern- 
ment employees be extended through De- 
cember 31, 1985. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved November I 


H.R. 2959 / Public Law 99-141 

An act making appropriations for energy 
and water development for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1986, and for other 
purposes. 





Editor’s Note 





On page 1218 of vol. no. 21, issue no. 41, 
the number of the Executive order entitled 
“Board of the Foreign Service” was printed 
incorrectly. The correct Executive order 
number is 12536. 
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